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BEST’S BEST 


Best’s National Insurance Guide—the Financial Blue Book of all 
Casualty Insurance Companies — gives the Michigan Mutual 
Liability Company the highest possible rating — 


A+ 


Best's Analyses recognize that the stability of a casualty company, and 
the desirability of its policies, hinge upon the following principal factors: 


Good Underwriting 
Competency and Economy of Management 
Adequate reserves for undischarged liabilities of all kinds 
Adequate Net Resources 
Sound Investments 
Sound Dividend Policy 


ALL of these are factors in Michigan Mutual 
Dependable Insurance. 


When you buy Michigan Mutual Insurance, you know you are 
securing the very best in protection—that your policy is backed 
by the highest degree of 


STABILITY - SAVING . SERVICE : SOLVENCY 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION, AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE, 
GROUP HEALTH AND ACCIDENT, AND GENERAL CASUALTY LINES 


NON-ASSESSABLE DIVIDEND PAYING 


MICHIGAN MUTUAL 
LIABILITY COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1912 








163 Madison Avenue, Detroit Telephone: CHerry 4800 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL MICHIGAN CITIES, NORTHERN OHIO, AND INDIANA 
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The primary purpose of Mutual 
Fire Insurance is complete protec- * 
tion for the policyholders at the 


lowest possible cost. 





THE MILL MUTUALS 


ARE GENERAL FIRE INSURANCE CARRIERS 


Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co............. Fort Worth, Texas 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co....... Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association.............: Alton, Ill. 


Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co... ..Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co....... Kansas City, Mo. 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance Co............ Chicago, Ill. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co....... Lansing, Mich. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co......... Des Moines, lowa * 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co............... Harrisburg, Pa. 
. * « 


MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
: 230 E. Ohio St., Chicago, II. 


A service organization maintained by the Mill Mutuals. 
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Careful Selection of Risks 
Has Been Responsible 
for Our Success 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 


OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Offices From the Atlantic to the Pacific 


Gale & Stone, Boston Justin Peters, Philadelphia 
Interstate Mutual Insurance Agency Co., Mansfield, Pittsburgh. 
Lumbermens & Manufacturers Mutuals Inc. 

James S. Kemper, Mgr. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha. 

Lumber Mutual Agency, 

Indianapolis, Memphis, Dallas, Kansas City. 

The Martin General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Vancouver, Portland, Spokane. 
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THIS MONTH 


-— RTS and litigation are, of course, 

necessary as a means to settle 
many disputes which could not be 
decided in any other way, but the 
policy-buying world is hopeful that 
commonsense will speed the day when 
the law will not be invoked over the 
question of fair and equitable insurance 
rates. Which statement is an introduc- 
tion to recommending that the reader 
look over our Editorial on the Illinois 
situation. ® Randall R. Howard has an 
enlightening article dealing with auto 
speed control, mentioning some very 
interesting data gathered from various 
research studies and practical tabula- 
tions of statistics. © Then there is an 
article especially having to do with 
electrical equipment inspection in rural 
areas, but quite as apropos for many 
a building in city or town. ® As prom- 
ised, our Notes this month are widely 
varied, and many of these paragraphs 
in this section go somewhat far afield 
from insurance; but they make interest- 
ing items for summer reading and serve 
to provide lighter interludes among 
our more constructive pages—the 
latter including an explanation of the 
Supplementary Rating Plan for Com- 
pensation Insurance suggested by the 
mutuals as a modification of the plan 
recently proposed by the stock com- 
panies. 


s 
NEXT MONTH 


One of the best, we think, of the 
“Bunk of The Month" series is already 
in type for the August issue. Prelimi- 
nary news of the doings of the insur- 
ance world scheduled for this fall will 
be given attention. After which the 
editors may make a try for a little 
vacation. 
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J. BALCH MOOR 


Superintendent of Insurance 
District of Columbia 


UPERINTENDENT MOOR hails from Texas where his experience in the 

insurance field extended over a period of twenty-five years. He is well 
acquainted with Washington affairs, having served as one of the Assistant 
Deputy Administrators of the N.R.A. In the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners he is Chairman of the Fidelity and Surety Committee and a 
member of the Committees on Standardization of Agents’ Applications and 
Licenses, and Publicity and Conservation. 
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HE controversy over the reduction of rates on 

dwelling and apartment house classifications in 

Illinois has attracted the attention of the entire 
country. Indeed, the circumstance is regarded by some 
as the opening gun in a campaign by commissioners to 
look into the cost of insurance in many states where it 
has long been suspected that flagrant discriminations 
have been practiced. If the idea 
should grow, then the business 
world is in for some spectacular 
revelations during the next few 
years, 

In a very real sense, the prog- 
ress of the mutuals in acquainting 
the public with their equitable cost | N 
plan has been responsible for the @ @ @ 
demand in various quarters that 
stock rating methods be revamped. The stock companies 
themselves when confronted with the keen questioning 
of the higher type of insurance buyers have often volun- 
tarily reduced their figures, but seldom in such manner 
that the average policyholder benefited. It was to pro- 
tect this latter class that Commissioner Palmer made 
his latest move. 

Casting about for an explanation which might sound 
plausible, the spokesman for the stock companies, in 
statements made to the press, seeks to lead the public 
to believe that the higher net cost of the stock companies 
is justified on the ground that the mutual companies, 
doing business in Illinois, are not taxed on the same 
basis. This attitude is difficult to understand. The 
foreign mutual fire insurance companies pay the same 
taxes in this state as do foreign stock fire insurance 
companies. They pay the 2% privilege tax ; the 2% fire 
marshal tax ; the net receipts taxes; the fire patrol taxes ; 
as well as the various flat license fees and other charges. 
These are on the same basis and at the same rate as 
imposed on the stock companies. If no greater credi- 
bility can be attached to the statements made by the 
foreign stock companies in defense of their stand 
against the State Insurance Department than the one 
referring to the basis of taxation, it would seem that 
the Insurance Department is more than justified in its 
demand that certain fire insurance rates be lowered. 

The public recognizes the very great service to the 
people of the state rendered by Director Palmer and his 
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associates. There has always been found at Springfield 
a ready willingness in the Department to consider care- 
fully and weigh all facts presented and to supplement 
such information with impartial, independent investiga- 
tions before deciding upon any question. Those who 
are familiar with the facts can testify that the motivating 
force behind all departmental activity in Illinois has 
been the public interest. 

Director Palmer, in his order prescribing the reduc- 
tion of rates, supported his position by calling attention 
to the data filed by the companies. In this connection, 
he pointed out one especially significant fact, that is, 
without rate regulation the large buyer of fire insurance, 
because of competition, is frequently able to secure rate 
concessions. These concessions are not available to the 
dwelling house owner; first, because his individual 
premium is not large enough to enable him to demand 
a rate concession; and second, because generally his 
property is mortgaged and he is compelled as a condition 
of the loan to take out insurance in an amount, and in 
the company, designated by the mortgagor, and is thus 
denied the opportunity to secure for his protection 
sound insurance at a lower ultimate cost. 

Because of his long experience in the insurance busi- 
ness, the Director recognizes the fact that if rate con- 
cessions are made to some, others less favorably situ- 
ated must pay more, and that in most cases those who 
bear the extra burden are the unorganized small policy- 
holders. Director Palmer also undoubtedly recognizes 
that competitive rate making is not desirable in the 
field of insurance; that it is something not to be per- 
mitted if the real welfare and security of the policy- 
holding public is made the 
first consideration. 

e @ @ 

T is axiomatic that if some 

risks, or localities, benefit by 
a reduction of rate not earned, 
this benefit must be at the ex- 
| - | N O | S pense of other policyholders, 

since if favored risks secure 

their coverage for less than 
cost, the deficiency so caused in the premium aggregate 
must be made up by other risks paying more than a 
proper rate. And if this discriminatory adjustment of 
rates is not done skillfully and conservatively, and the 
coverage in the non-competitive region or classes is not 
placed at a figure high enough to counterbalance cover- 
age price in the competitive area, the value of the protec- 
tion must be seriously impaired. The public then has a 
genuine concern in seeing the discriminations and perils 
of competitive rate making eliminated from the field of 
insurance. Much of the trouble now encountered as the 
result of the rate reduction order could have been 
avoided under a policy of fixed rate supervision and 
regulation under state authority. The mutual companies 
have supported rate regulatory legislation in the State 
of Illinois and will continue to favor any effort to set 
up a system of rate making which will produce a level of 
rates fair, reasonable, adequate and non-discriminatory 

The mutual companies will not take part in any court 
fight questioning the authority of the Director of In- 
surance to order the removal of unfair discriminatory 
practices in the matter of fire insurance rates. They 
hope there will be no further controversy, but instead, 
every effort will be put forth to reach a result fair to 
the insuring public and the companies alike by concilia 
tory and cooperative means. Court fights are expensive. 
The cost of litigation adds to the price which the insur- 
ing public must pay for insurance. The mutual com- 
panies stand ready to cooperate with the Director of 
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Insurance, who is the representative 
of the public, and with the various 
insurance groups in reviewing the 
entire fire rate structure, not only 
in Illinois but elsewhere, for the pur- 
pose of bringing about such readjust- 
ments and reforms as investigation 
resulting from such cooperation 
proves are necessary or desirable. 








Death of Lee Herdman 


A PERFECT TRIBUTE TO THE LIFE 
AND CHARACTER AND EXCEPTIONAL 
accomplishments of Lee Herdman, 
formerly head of the Insurance De- 
partment of Nebraska, who died on 
June 15, 1936 is embodied in the fol- 
lowing appreciation written by Com- 
missioner Smrha, present Director of 
Insurance of that state. 





The passing of Lee Herdman from the 
scenes of life’s activities to the realm of 
eternal calm and peace, the final abode of 
all that is earthly, is cause for arresting 
the workaday activities of this Depart- 
ment and contemplating the efforts and 
the accomplishments of one who gave of 
his time and of his talent as the directing 
head of the Department of Insurance and 
Securities. 


Lee Herdman served as Director of 
Insurance and Securities from June 1, 
1931, to January 3, 1935. He passed away 
at Omaha, Nebrasku, Monday, June 15, 
1936. During the years he served in the 
capacity of Director, he was confronted 
by questions of great moment occasioned 
by the turbulent economic disturbances 
which threatened to crush the very 
foundations of our financial institutions. 
Through the days of trying ordeals, with 
a_ calm and judicious temperament, by 
his wise counsel and by adherence to the 
principles of equity and justice, he guided 
safely the destiny of the insurance field 
through the days of gloom to the dawn 
of a better day. 


The insurance field in Nebraska from 
the humble agent to the executive of high 
position are grateful to the destiny which 
gave to Nebraska the services of this 
man when the services of one of his high 
standing were very much in need. Taxed 
though his strength, both physical and 
mental, may have been, he never swerved 
nor wavered from what he deemed to be 
his duty as a public official. 


As a token of esteem and the high 
respect in which he was held by all who 
came to know him, this communication is 
promulgated in his memory. 


Dated at Lincoln, Nebraska, this 18th 
day of June, 1936. 
C. SMRHA 


Director of Insurance. 


To which, speaking for a large 
group of those who knew and ad- 
mired Commissioner Herdman, we 
add our regret that he has passed 
away, and our further appreciation 
of his useful life. EDITOR 
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Running Comment on What Is In the Magazines 
and the Mail That Comes to the Desk of the Editor. 

















How, And How Not, To 
Spend Vacations 


SOMEHOW THE FOLLOWING, IN AN 
ARTICLE BY JAMES N. MILLS CLIPPED 
from the magazine published by the 
Chicago Association of Commerce, 
strikes a responsive cord: 


“But please, PLEASE, don’t come back 
and tell us with what you feel to be 
pardonable pride that you made that drive 
from Duluth to Chicago—‘535 miles, mind 
you’—in one day, or that you ‘could take 
only ten days this year but the old bus 
wheeled off 4632 miles in great shape.’ 


“If mileage is your fetish, borrow the 
nearest race track and you may be able 
to set a real ‘vacation’ record. 


“And here’s another tip. Resort hotel 
managers are, by nature and training, both 
patient and long suffering individuals. 
For years they’ve listened to your stories 
—and you'll swear you’ve no intent to 
boast when you tell them—of how you 
hiked that twenty mile trail in one day, 
or played 54 holes or 36 holes, or rowed 
ten miles entirely around Channel Island 
—‘first rowing I’ve done for over a year’ 
—or played ten sets of tennis today. They 
have heard such stories for years and 


they will tell you it’s a grand record but 
privately perhaps think you are a little 
‘teched,’ if they give it a thought at all. 


“So again, leave your clocks and watches 
in your desk with all of your other un- 
finished business and don’t think of them 
again until your return. Cover up your 
speedometer or disconnect it. Leave all 
your regularity behind. 


“‘And7 or’’ Now Being 
Kicked Around By Missouri 


Supreme Court 


THE SUPREME COURT OF THE STATE 
OF MISSOURI, FOLLOWING THE RE- 
cent fashion to take a shot at the use 
of the expression “and/or” did this 
in vigorous manner in an opinion 
commenting on a petition filed in 
connection with a suit against the 
Federal Automobile Insurance Asso- 
ciation of Indianapolis, Indiana, 4 
concern which went bankrupt back 
in 1928. Justice William F. Frank, 
in ruling that the use of the term 
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“and/or” made the petition vague, 
said: “I confess I do not know what 
it meant.” On this basis, the at- 
torneys who were authors of the 
“and/or” petition, lost their case. 


It May Cost Money To Fire 
An Employee In Brazil 


IN FANCY ROLLING DOWN TO RIO 
WE PICK UP AN ITEM CONCERNING 
Brazilian law which considers that 
an employee may be fired for a just 
cause when he has committed “acts 
detrimental to the honor and reputa- 
tion of anyone, performed while at 
work, or physical offenses under the 
same conditions, except as a legiti- 
mate reaction on his own behalf or 
of other persons.” 

However, the catch so far as the 
employer is concerned is contained 
in a provision which, in effect, makes 
it necessary for the employer to prove 
his accusations thoroughly and, if he 
cannot, the discharged employee is 
entitled to compensation equal to a 
month’s salary for every year he was 
in the service of the employer who 
released him. 

This is an interesting development 
which, so far as we have heard, has 
never been suggested in this country. 


Changes In The a 
Department 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE RESIGN .\- 
TION OF HAROLD G. EVANS, CHIEF OF 
the division of companies of the 
State Insurance Department of Penn- 
sylvania, has been made by Insur- 
ance Commissioner Owen B. Hunt. 
Mr. Evans has been elected executive 
vice president of the American Cas- 
ualty Company, Reading, Pa. 

He became associated with the In- 
surance Department in October, 
1933, as an examiner, became chief 
auditor in July, 1934, acting chief 
of the division of companies on Janu- 
ary 1, 1935, and his appointment to 
that post was made permanent on 
December 1, 1935. Previous to his 
connection with the department, Mr. 
Evans had been associated with the 
Travelers’ Insurance Company. 

Mr. Evans was a member of the 
committee on blanks of the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. He drew up new statement 
forms for domestic mutual insurance 
companies, and installed a company 
control system which enables the de- 
partment to keep a closer check on 
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the solvency of insurance companies. 
In conjunction with Commissioner 
Hunt he has been engaged in bring- 
ing about standardization of policy 
forms and established a_ statistical 
unit in the department. This will 
make it possible for all interested 
parties to secure accurate informa- 
tion on the financial condition of all 
insurance companies operating in this 
state. 


Announcement was also made of 
the appointment of David R. Roche, 
of Philadelphia, to succeed Mr. 
Evans. Mr. Roche was formerly 
chief life insurance examiner for 
the department, and previously was 
for ten years connected with a Phila- 
delphia firm of public accountants. 


New York Action In 


Interstate Liquidation 


SUPERINTENDENT OF INSURANCE 
LOUIS H. PINK RECENTLY FILED IN 
the New York County Clerk’s Office 
his second and final report in the 
conservation of the New York affairs 
of the New Jersey Fidelity and Plate 
Glass Insurance Company of New- 
ark, N. J. The report winds up the 
first insurance company conservation 
proceeding undertaken under Article 
XI of the State Insurance Law en- 
acted in 1932. 


The proceedings mark also a for- 
ward step in the handling of inter- 
state insurance liquidations. When 
the company was taken over for 
liquidation in New Jersey on May 28, 
1932, with the New Jersey Commis- 
sioner of Banking and Insurance as 
the primary liquidator a contract was 
entered into allowing the New York 
Department to collect and conserve 
all assets in New York State and to 
investigate and determine allowances 
on all claims made by New York 
residents. This co-operative super- 
vision is in line with the policy long 
urged by the New York Department 
to promote economy in liquidation 
and equable distributions of assets 
of insolvent insurance corporations 
doing business in many states of the 
Union. Provision for similar co- 
operation nationally was made in 
legislation passed at Albany recently, 
but this legislation can have no effect 
until other state legislatures act fa- 
vorably also. 


Superintendent Pink has been as- 
sisted in the New York conservation 
proceedings by Max A. Jameson, 
Assistant Special Deputy Superin- 
tendent and Walter B. Herendeen 
and Edmund B. Ganley, attorneys. 
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Missouri Department 
Counsel Resigns 


IT HAS BEEN ANNOUNCED BY SUP- 
ERINTENDENT R. E. O’MALLEY, THAT 
Powell B. McHaney has resigned as 
Chief Counsel for the Insurance De- 
partment of Missouri to engage in 
the private practice of law in St. 
Louis. His successor has not yet 
been announced. 


Fights Deadly To Listeners 


EMOTIONAL TENSENESS, LITTLE 
SUSPECTED IN THOSE LISTENING TO 
radio reports of prize fights blow by 
blow, is startlingly brougnt to at- 
tention by the remarkable results of 
Mr. Schmeling’s victory in the re- 
cent thriller in New York. When 
the German connected with the 
“Brown Bomber’s” chin in the fourth 
round, three radio listeners’ hearts 
stopped, and when Louis slipped to 
the canvas in the twelfth, nine more 
people who had tuned in on the event 
dropped dead, several of them in 
Canada. It is said that reports of 
death came from Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, New York City, Columbia, 
S. C., Chicago, Detroit, Forest Ont., 
Pittsburgh and Memphis. 


Says 1,389 Stock Followers 
In Nashville Are Pretty 
Much Peeved 


BECAUSE A LARGE NASHVILLE STORE 
HAS CANCELLED ITS FIRE INSURANCE 
in stock companies and gone to other 
types of carriers, the president of 
the Nashville Insurance [xchange 
and the Tennessee Association have 
protested violently and one of them 
has written to the president of the 
chain which controls the establish- 
ment in question.” A portion of the 
letter follows: 

“There are approximately 1,389 persons 
in Nashville dependent upon the fire in- 
surance business in stock companies for 
their living, and these individuals wield 
great influence in the commercial and 
civic life of the community. They un- 
doubtedly are committed to this practice 
of reciprocity.” 

No case of boycott that we have 
heard of in recent years has succeeded 
when applied to the insurance busi- 
ness and we venture the suggestion 
that the 1,389 people in the southern 
metropolis who back any attempt to 
dictate the insurance buying policy 
of a large, well-managed store will 
find that the scheme soon blows up, 
as it did in Minneapolis, Detroit, 
Syracuse and other cities where the 
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population was too intelligent to 
stand for any such foolish notions. 
The fallacy of the idea is easily 
seen when one looks around and 
notes the number of mutual insur- 
ance people living in any large com- 
munity and ready to provide citizens 
with sound insurance at reduced cost 
hecause of dividends forthcoming. 


Zinc Routs Hay Fever 


THE SAYING THAT “HIGH POWER 
MEN HAVE HAY FEVER” MAKES THE 
following piece of information perti- 
nent for readers of this Journal. 
Word comes from England that the 
physiotherapy department of St. 
George’s Hospital, London, has de- 
veloped a cure for hay fever after 
intensive research. The treatment 
is akin to electroplating and is given 
by packing the nose with cotton con- 
taining a zinc solution, and then run 
ning a current through it to deposit 
the metal on the inflamed tissues. 
Continued use of the method is said 
to promise permanent immunity and 
as few as three treatments set up the 
patient for a season. It may be add- 
ed as a sidelight on the claim of the 
|.ondon hospital for originating the 
idea that the University of Illinois in 
this country in its medical school has 
heen conducting similar experiments 
for a number of years. 


Life Underwriters To Meet 
In Boston 


riiE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
LIFE UNDERWRITERS WILL HOLD ITs 
l‘orty-seventh Annual Convention in 
Boston, September 21-25 next. There 
will be a meeting of the Conference 
Committee on Local Association 
Problems at which five prominent 
local association leaders will discuss 
the problems of general administra- 
tion, membership, programs, public- 
ity, and election of officers of local 
associations; the Million Dollar 
Round Table; a session for women 
underwriters; The General Agents’ 
and Managers’ Session; also the 
regular deliberations of the main 
Convention and an elaborate pro- 
gram of entertainment. 


Harry T. Wright, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, Chicago, chair- 
man of the Million Dollar Round 
Table, will preside at the breakfast 
and sessions of that group. 
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Mutual Convention 


October 12-13-14-15 


THE ANNUAL MEETINGS OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MUTUAL 
Insurance Companies, the Federation 
of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, 
and the Mutual Insurance Advertis- 
ing-Sales Conference will be held at 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, October 12th 
to 15th, inclusive. 

The choice of Philadelphia as the 
site of the 1936 convention brings 
the mutual delegates to a city rich 
in colonial tradition and to the birth- 
place of mutual insurance in the 
\nited States. 

An interesting and comprehensive 
program for the meetings is being 
arranged and will include speeches 
and round table discussions on im- 
portant matters of vital interest to 
mutual company men. 

As in previous years, one of the 
highlights of the convention will be 
the Advertising Exhibit in which the 
publicity departments of the mutual 
companies vie for the honored rib- 
bons given for advertising media se- 
lected as the best in certain classifi- 
cations. 

The annual golf tournament, which 
brings together some of the unher- 
alded greats of the golf world, will 
be held on Monday morning, Octo- 
ber 12th at one of Philadelphia’s 
leading country clubs. 

The local committee in charge of 
entertainment is arranging an inter- 
esting week for the delegates in a 
locality which includes many histor- 
ical landmarks such as Independence 
Hall, the home of Betsy Ross, Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s grave, Valley 
Forge, Gettysburg and other famous 
battle grounds of the’ Revolutionary 
and Civil wars. 

All those planning to attend the 
meetings should make their reserva- 
tions now. Although the convention 
headquarters will be at the Bellevue- 
Stratford, numbers of other hotels 
are available for delegates; others 
are such as the Warwick, Benjamin 
Franklin, Sylvania and the Walton. 


Illinois Agents’ Law Killed 
By Supreme Court 


TWO STATUTES OF THE STATE OF 
ILLINOIS PROVIDING FOR QUALIFICA- 
tion of insurance agents and brokers 
have been held unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court of the State. 


The Chicago Land Agencies, Inc., 





had asked the Sangamon Count, 
Circuit Court to review the action of 
Director Palmer by which the com- 
pany’s license was revoked under 
Section 2 of the statute under con- 
sideration. The higher court affirmed 
the Circuit Court’s decision. Excerpts 
from the opinion follow: 

“These acts leave the director without 
restraint to interpret the phrase ‘due in- 
vestigation’ in hearings under these sec 
tions as to license revocation. 

“Tt is possible that each succeeding di 
rector may place a substantial different 
meaning upon it. It is significant that no 
charges are required to be filed under any 
of the four subdivisions of section eleven. 
No provision is made for the giving of 
notice of such charge to the agent or 
broker under investigation so that he may 
know what accusation he is to meet and 
prepare his defense, if any.” 

In conclusion, the court said: 

“We have carefully considered all tli 
authorities submitted by the director in 
defense of the legal soundness of the 
statutes before us. Without reviewing at 
length in this opinion all such cases, we 
conclude that such authorities do not sup 
port his contentions that section eleven 
is valid or that the decision of the trial 
court is erroneous.” 

The new qualification law passed 
by the special session of the assembly 
became effective July 1 and corrected 
the act now held unconstitutional. 


1936 Insurance Almanac 


THIS READY REFERENCE OF INSUR- 
\NCE FACTS, FIGURES AND PERSON- 
alities has just been issued for the 
current year and, as usual, contains 
a wealth of interesting information 
handily arranged for quick use, and 
is excellently edited. This volume 
finds its way to the desks or libraries 
of most of the busy insurance men 
in the country and is well worth the 
$3.00 that it costs. 


Air Traffic Control 


THE DIRECTOR OF AIR COMMERCE, 
EUGENE L. VIDAL, HAS ANNOUNCED 
that a permanent traffic control sys- 
tem is now in operation on regular 
airways to avoid congestion and col- 
lision at the major airports, includ- 
ing those at Newark, Chicago and 
Cleveland. Federal employees took 
over this activity on July 6. At pres- 
ent the system, which is operated 
through radio contact, is in effect 
from early in the morning until mid- 
night, with the possibility that there 
will soon be an extension of the serv- 
ice to a twenty-four hour basis. 














The So-Called Good 
Old Days 


IT SEEMS TO US WE HAVE SEEN THE 
FOLLOWING BEFORE IN SOME OTHER 
connection, but we are impelled to 
quote again the rules of a certain 
Chicago department store promul- 
gated by the owners of the establish- 
ment back in the “Good Old Days.” 

“Store must be open from 6 a.m. to 
9 p.m. the year around. Store must be 
swept; counters, base shelves and show 
cases dusted; lamps filled, trimmed and 
chimneys cleaned; pens made; doors and 
windows opened; a pail of water, also a 
bucket of coal brought in before break- 
fast (if there is time to do so and attend 
to the customers who call). 

“Store must not be opened on the Sab- 
bath unless necessary, and then only for 
a few moments. 

“The employe who is in the habit of 
smoking spanish cigars, being shaved at 
the barber’s, going to dances and other 
places of amusement, will surely give his 
employer reason to be suspicious of his 
integrity and honesty. 

“Each employe must not pay less than 
$5 per year to the church and must at- 
tend Sunday School regularly. Men em- 
ployes are given one evening a week for 
courting and two it they attend prayer 
meetings. After 14 hours of work in the 
store, the leisure time should be spent 
most in reading.” 

We are glad to note that only peo- 


ple connected with the insurance 
business work that hard in 1936. 
ee @ @ 


Lobbyists A -Ten - Shun! 


IF HOUSE BILL NO. 643 NOW PEND- 
ING BEFORE THE LOUISIANA LEGISLA- 
ture is enacted into law, the job of a 
lobbyist and not that of a fireman, 
policeman, soldier or sailor will be 
the ambition of nearly every young- 
ster in the country. The uniforms to 
be worn by lobbyists in Louisiana, 
as provided for under this bill, would 
compare favorably to the snappiest 
dressed college band in the nation. 

The bill passed the House and 
Senate, the latter making amend- 
ments which sent it back for con- 
ference. Important sections of the 
bill appear below: 

“In order that members of the legisla- 
ture may identify and classify lobbyists, 
said lobbyists shall be required to wear 
uniforms as set forth below: 

“State officials shall wear at all sessions 
a white linen suit. It is specifically pro- 
vided, however, that no state official may 
adorn. himself with a black shirt and yel- 
low tie, this exclusive privilege being ac- 
corded to certain of the representatives. 

“Former members of the Legislature 
shall wear a uniform consisting of purple 
cap, red coat, and white trousers with 
blue stripes two inches long. 

“Lobbyists having served in the Third 
House for four or more sessions shall 
wear red caps, white coats, and blue trou- 
sers, with yellow stripes three inches 
wide. 

“Lobbyists having served in the Third 
House for less than four sessions shall 
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wear yellow cap, blue coat, red trousers, 
with peacock blue stripes not wider than 
four thousandths of an inch. 

“Novice lobbyists, serving their first 
session in the Third House shall wear a 
probationer’s uniform consisting of pea 
green skull cap, orange, purple, green, 
black, red and yellow plaid coat, and 
trousers of alternating vertical and hori- 
zontal stripes of scarlet, sepia, pink, baby 
blue, or other pastel shades to harmonize 
with coat. 

“To keep the effect of the uniform in- 
tact it shall be unnecessary for lobbyists 
to uncover when addressing a member of 
the Legislature. Female lobbyists shall 
have the option of wearing slacks, sherts, 
or skirts, but they must be in proper uni- 
form.” 

The bill also provides that lobby- 
ists shall provide entertainment for 
the Legislators and employees of the 
Legislature. 

“Each lobbyist must each day entertain 
at least one member of the House of 
Representatives at breakfast, lunch and 
dinner. 

“Each lobbyist must ‘throw’ a_ party 
for the entire membership of the legisla- 
ture, employees of the legislature, all 
other lobbyists, and the relatives and 
friends of each group hereinbefore enu- 
merated. Said party shall be at one of 
the night clubs in or near the city of 
Baton Rouge. To avoid confusion and 
duplication of parties lobbyists shall regis- 
ter dates with a special committee to be 
appointed by the Speaker of the House.” 


CASUALTY 
NEWS +: > 


Federal Attention for 
Insurance Crimes 


THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE IS 
CONTEMPLATING A VIGOROUS CAM- 
paign against agents and insurance 
companies who deliberately buy back 
stolen insured property from thieves. 
Also the “G” men are laying plans 
together with the Postoffice Depart- 
ment to circumvent the “murder in- 
surance rings” which have recently 
come to light in the New England 
states and especially in Massachu- 
setts. Closely allied to this are the 
automobile accident rackets prevalent 
in a number of large cities and these 
are to be checked into by the govern- 
ment. 

ee @ 


Auto Death Rates 


STATISTICS SHOW THAT THERE HAS 
BEEN A DROP OF 14 PER CENT IN THE 
death rate from automobile accidents 
as compared with 1935. This is in 
spite of a large increase in highway 
fatalities during May, which were 7 
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per cent over the same period of last 
year. The National Safety Council 
reports 2,970 persons killed during 
that month in 1936. A heartening 
feature is the concentrated drive be- 
ing put on by all publicity agencies 
in the courts to bring down the rec- 
ord of accidents on the road. If this 
can be done, the progress made will 
be doubly laudable because of the 
great increase in the number of cars 
sold this year. Up to July something 
more than 2,500,000 cars and trucks 
had been produced in 1936 and the 
wonder is that there is room on the 
pavement for all. 


No “’Redress’’ For Night 


Dress 


THE ABOVE HEADING AND THE FOL- 
LOWING ITEM CAME TO ATTENTION IN 
the ““Taylor Compensation Digest” 
which we thank heartily for the 
item: 

“The ignition of an employe’s pajamas 
from an open grate or from any other 
flame producing object, even when such 
ignition comes in the performance of duty, 
does not entitle the employe, whose pa- 
jamas are so ignited, to indemnity under 
the Georgia compensation law, according 
to a decision handed down by the Georgia 
Supreme Court. In January, 1933, C. D. 
Sanders, principal of the Eagle Grove 
Consolidated School in Hart County, was 
working on examination papers in_ his 
home when his pajamas caught fire from 
an open grate. He received burns and 
sought compensation under the Georgia 
laws. Despite the fact that his injuries 
were sustained while carrying out one of 
his official duties, the Georgia Court de- 
clined to permit either financial remuner- 
ation or “redress” for the burning of his 
pajamas and self.” 


To Chase Ambulance Chasers 


IT IS PROPOSED TO AMPLIFY THE 
\CCIDENT FRAUD INVESTIGATION IN 
New York City by a $50,000 addi- 
tional appropriation to continue such 
work. The money has been voted 
by the Board of Estimates upon the 
request of District Attorney Dodge, 
who was supported by Clarence J. 
Shearn, President of the New York 
City Bar Association, and Charles 
Evans Hughes, Jr. 


The decision to make a vigorous 
campaign against ambulance chasers 
was accelerated by the fact that per- 
sonal injury suits brought in the 
counties of New York and Kings in 
1935 sought damages totaling more 
than $24,000,000 and the large num- 
bers of suits so congested the courts 
that other and vastly more important 
litigation was deferred. Over 50 
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persons have been convicted on 
fraud charges so far and Mr. Shearn 
has called attention again to his offer 
to secure the services of 15 attorneys 
who will give a large amount of their 
time without pay in connection with 
the campaign. Headquarters are at 
54 lafayette Street, New York City, 
which is the office of the Accident 
lraud Bureau. 


How Will A Driver Drive? 


\N ARTICLE BY MILTON B, JENSEN, 
ril.D., IN THE INSURANCE INDEX 
says In part: 

“The driver is the major factor in 


motor mishaps, and he rather than the 
car should be insured against personal 
and property liability. I should suggest 
that this insurance be compulsory and 
that the companies assume responsibility 
for estimating risks and fixing rates 
Drivers differ so markedly in susceptibil 


ity to accidents that any insurance system 
must take these differences into account. 
Much pioneer work in detecting motor 


accident proneness has been done in Eng 
land. Krom their National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology come the following 
tests: 


“Il. Reaction Time Test--The person 
being tested has three keys colored red, 
yellow, and green before him. Lights of 
these colors appear at irregular intervals 
on a sereen in front of him. On the ap 
pearance of a light he presses the key of 
corresponding color. Time required to 


press the key is measured to the nearest 
1/100 second. It was found that reaction 
times ranged from .70 to 1.25 seconds. 


“2. Distraction Test— The reaction 
time test is repeated at the same time that 
a film is projected on the screen. Sus 
ceptibility to distraction is measured by 


the increased amount of time taken to 
re spond. 
“3. Tests of Vision—Visual and co- 


ordination acuity are tested by 
standard. 


an accepted 


“4. Judgment of Special Relationships 
The subject is shown geometric figures 
and is asked to pick out from a series of 
other figures those nearest in shape to the 
ones he was shown. 


“5S. Judgment of Relative Size—The 
individual estimates when two posts 15 
feet away are the same distance apart as 
prescribed objects of different sizes are 


wide. 

“6, Judgment of Relative Speed—Two 
objects move along a track at different 
speeds in the same direction. The indi 


vidual estimates the point where one will 
overtake the other. 

“7. The Road Test—The subject sits 
in a dummy car while a moving picture 
of a road with its complicated situations 
is projected on a screen before him. His 
exact course is plotted by a pen on a plan 
of the roadway, so that it is possible to 
trace his every movement. 

“Testing techniques already are far 
enough developed to warrant their use in 
rating accidents proneness for insurance 
purposes. To these should be added mea- 


sures of general health, age and experi- 
ence.” 
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Watch Out For The 
Automobile Door Handle 


rik OLD DAYS WHEN HORSE- 


IPAGES WERE DECORATED 
with fancy metal trimmings to serve 
the fashion, serious acci- 
dents were often caused by spearlike 
points projecting from various parts 
of the harness or the vehicle itself. 
This menace has its counterpart to- 
day in automobiles, says a writer in 
the National Satety News, when 
door handles are shaped more for 
streamline appearance than for safety 
in case of accident. The concluding 
paragraphs of the article are quoted 
below: 

“One need only to walk along the street 
and inspect the parked or passing cars to 
lind examples of dangerous door handles. 
Many of them are tapered to a point re- 
sembling a spike or spear and are directed 
ahead toward some unwitting victim who 
their path. Others point 
toward the rear of the car and, although 
the danger of spearing a victim is less, 
the chance of injuring someone is just as 
vreat. Dangerous handles have been 
likened to the sharp-pointed knives which 
the ancient Egyptians are said to have 
fixed to the hubs of their chariot wheels 
in time of war. 

“Automobile manufacturers have over- 
‘ome so many obstacles in the past, some 
of them seemingly insuperable, that a 
in the design of the handle should 
prove a comparatively simple task. A 
number of apparently satisfactory devices 
have already been designed. These ful- 
fill the requisite of an efficient and sightly 
handle with the accompanying lock, but 
they lie countersunk within the side of 
the door or are capable of being placed 
in that position. With these there need 
be no protruding parts. Another ingenious 


RAWN EQ 


needs of 


may tall in 


change 


device is a ‘door latch’ which securely 
locks and holds the door without the 
necessity of a handle. A simple release 


Clever men can readily de- 
which will be efficient 


is provided. 


vise arrangements 

but not dangerous. The matter has al- 
ready been brought to the attention of 
certain manufacturers, and it is to be 


expected that new models of another year 
will carry these improvements.” 


Retrospective Rating 


THAT ALL IS NOT HARMONY IN THE 
STOCK COMPANY RANKS CONCERNING 
retrospective rating for compensation 
risks, is again evident—this time by 
George Carter, head of the Detroit 
Insurance Agency and Chairman of 
the Michigan Agents’ Association 
Conference Committee. In the course 
of a suggestion that the proposed 
plan be drastically revised, he asked 
the following pertinent question: 

“Would any buyer of compensation 
insurance pay a premium in excess of 
the published rate or accept a plan that 
called for a substantial payment in excess 
of the standard premium to obtain a pos- 


sible small saving through the develop- 
ment of an abnormal low loss ratio 
admittedly under the average loss ratio 





developed by the standard premium 
charged under the five-year experience 
rating plan? I think not. It will be im- 
mediately recognized that the excess pre- 
mium called for under the retrospective 
plan is many times greater than the speci 
fic premium obtainable for catastrophe 
coverage.” eee 


Results of Financial 


Responsibility Law In W.Va. 


THE WEST VIRGINIA DEPARTMEN1 
HAS TABULATED A BREAKDOWN OF 
the practical results of the state's 
financial responsibility law for the 
first full year of its operation ending 
March 5th, 1936. The report fol- 
lows and reveals some extremely in- 
teresting data. 

REVOCATIONS AND SUSPENSIONS 
UNDER CHAPTER 61 
(Financial Responsibility Law ) 

Licenses Revoked: 
Operating vehicle while under influ- 





ence of Intoxicating Liquor, etc...1,547 
Permitting operation of vehicle by 
person under influence of Intox- 
scating LiGuOs, C16...0.0c0cescses ee 45 
Licenses Suspended: 
Operating vehicle while under in- 
fluence of Intoxicating Liquor, 
WEG. cctenaatornuten | aa 469 
Operating vehicle without being li- 
Cemsed ChEPEIOR «6 6scvicecdeesiécess 312 
Operating vehicle without proper 
VOMISEFALION PIDLES, « o4.0.05.5.c0s0000% 253 
Reckless driving, resulting in injury 
to person or damage to property.. 22 
Leaving scene of accident without 
making identity known........... 35 
Homicide arising out of the opera- 
tion of a motor vehicle.......... 8 
Failure to satisfy judgment within 
We CU aces cde tvebnstecncneeue 22 
Illegal operation of Taxi........... 1 
False statement in application for 
RIND tiec0lg. <\aarwiargalare Wee ala o bsacoareln aie 1 
Operating vehicle without proper 
TEOWETED OL TUE eo: oe secs vciasees 1 
Operating a vehicle without reg- 
PION) “OMNES. 5 ossiseassmencaens 1 
Permitting the use of vehicle with- 
OUt DIOHEE DINER... < oscccccwesces 3 
Permitting operation of vehicle by 
unlicensed operator............... 
Permitting use of operator’s card by 
unlicensed operator............... 1 
Failure to renew insurance.......... 14 
Total 2,746 


Year ended March 5, 1936. 
REINSTATEMENTS AND SUBSE- 
QUENT CANCELLATIONS 
UNDER CHAPTER 61 OF 
THE ACTS OF 1935 
Persons convicted for violation of driv- 
ing drunk statute who were reinstated 
by filing insurance after the expira- 
CHO OF GIR BIRR «6-5 cckcccesiosec 40 
Persons convicted of other violations 
who were reinstated by filing insur- 
ON co cacccnieguta do wai tone et Sake 
Persons who failed to satisfy a civil 
judgment who were reinstated by fil- 
ie I 03:5 6 5 cee sen uuew oes 
Drunken drivers who filed insurance 
which was later cancelled by insur- 
SUN GUNN «00's St axe taken tes i 
Persons convicted of other violations 
who filed insurance which was later 
cancelled by insurance companies.... 6 

Judgment debtors who filed insurance 
which was later cancelled by insur- 














Insuring Jobs In Wisconsin 


WISCONSIN’S NEW UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE LAW WENT INTO EFFECT 
on July 1 and is the initial one of its 
kind in the country. Under its pro- 
visions 400,000 workers are eligible 
to receive benefits if they lose their 
jobs, and a fund of twelve million 
dollars, which has been built up by 
Wisconsin employers under the Un- 
employment Insurance Law_ since 
1934, is now available. The Wis- 
consin law was passed in 1931 at a 
special session of the legislature, but 
a compromise was finally arrived at 
when industry complained that many 
plants were financially unable to as- 
sume the cost and enforcement was 
delayed until 1934. 


Temperamental Accidents 


REXFORD B. HERSEY OF THE WHAR- 
TON SCHOOL IN A PAPER READ BEFORE 
the Eighth International Congress on 
Psychotechnology at Prague, pointed 
out that emotional factors are often 
a large element in employment acci- 
dents. Developing this idea, he said : 

“The first emotional influence to be 
noted is that accidents may result from 
low emotional vigor. Of these low moods 
the foremost causes are plant worries, 
home difficulties, fatigue, and periodic 
emotional disturbances. Excessive elation, 
making individuals impatient of precau- 
tion, is a second cause. The man whose 
emotions are too easily affected is an 
accident risk. The man who harbors 
grievances or who has a superiority com- 
plex is likely to be a ‘repeater.’ To de- 
crease accidents there should be education 
of both workers and supervisors, good 
example on part of the foreman, a techni- 
cally safe plant, and repeated inspections, 
and investigations of accidents.” 


Sale Of Expirations Upheld 


A CASE RECENTLY DECIDED IN THE 
SUPERIOR COURT OF KINGS COUNTY, 
New York, has the effect of uphold- 
ing the contention that expirations 
are the property of an agency and 
that an assignee can dispose of them 
as any other item of property of the 
firm. The matter of the value of the 
good-will of a defunct agency was 
also brought to the attention of the 
court, which finally decided that this 
asset was worth practically nothing, 
the implication being that this should 
be included with the sale of the ex- 
pirations, according to the old adage 
“The tail goes with the hide.” 
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FIRE 
NEWS 


Firework Makers Promote 
Prevention Measures 


MORE AND MORE BUSINESS ORGANI- 
ZATIONS ARE SEEING THE FOLLY OF 
working against the public interest 
even if such effort temporarily pro- 
motes sales. During the last cele- 
bration of Fourth of July several 
fires of major proportions were 
started by firecrackers and the list of 
accidents due to premature explo- 
sions supplied harrowing details for 
the papers. Some of the largest 
makers of fireworks are giving active 
support to a campaign to enforce 
certain laws, and to put others on 
the statute books, designed to elim- 
inate sale to irresponsible people and 
especially to stop the production of 
such dangerous articles flash 
crackers, which statistics find are the 
most destructive in their results. 
The suggestion has been made that 
a Federal bureau be established to 
examine and approve all items of 
fireworks before they can be put on 
the market. A program of education 
of the public is also on the card of 
the manufacturers. 


as 


What Constitutes Occupancy 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SUPREM&E 
COURT HAS HELD IN A RECENT OPIN- 
ion that the mere presence of house- 
hold furniture does not constitute 
“occupancy” nor does it make void 
the “vacant or unoccupied” clause 
which appears in fire policies. The 
ruling said in its conclusion: 

“The Superior Court's opinion contains 
the following apt language: ‘When we 
apply the construction of the term “un- 
occupied,” as given in the authorities 
cited, to the undisputed facts in this 
case, we inevitably come to the con- 
clusion that the acts of the plaintiff's 
tenant resulted in the insured premises 
being unoccupied beyond a period of 10 
days without the written consent of the 
defendant. At the time of the fire no 
one had been living in the house for 
more than 10 days. The furniture re- 
mained, but the mere presence of furni- 
ture is not occupancy.’ 


“With this conclusion we agree. It 
is a matter of common knowledge that 
there is more danger of an unoccupied 
house being destroyed by fire than one 
occupied. The reason that suggests 
itself is that when human beings occupy 
a house they are on guard against a fire 
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hazard. When a company insures a 
house against fire it is entitled to have 
the property occupied, and therefore 
presumably protected by the occupants, 
except when the occupants are away for 
brief periods. The period during which 
this insurance company was willing to 
tolerate unoccupancy unless special per- 
mit was asked for and obtained was 10 
days. When the insurance company 
stipulated in its contract that the policy 
would be voided by a vacancy continu- 
ing more than 10 days and consented to 
by the company, the insured could not 
have been in doubt as to exactly what 
was meant. In the present instance no 
permit for a vacancy of more than 10 
days was granted to the owner in 1931, 
yet no human being occupied this house 
for a period of 13 days before the fire 
which destroyed it. 


“The company, in declaring in the in- 
surance contract that the policy would 
be void if the building became vacant 
and unoccupied and remained so for 
more than 10 days, used language that 
was unequivocal. The owner of the 
property covered by this insurance con- 
tract could have been left in no doubt 
as to what these words meant. This 
court would not be justified in holding 
that the clearly expressed contractual 
stipulation quoted did not mean exactly 
what it stated. The occupancy the com- 
pany demanded in the policy, except for 
periods not exceeding 10 days, was not 
the occupancy of ‘intention to return,’ 
left behind by a tenant, or of mere ‘in- 
animate objects.’ ” 


Reducing Insurance Costs 


\LVIN T. COATE, PRESIDENT OF THE 
INSURANCE AUDIT AND INSPECTION 
Company of Indianapolis, in an ad- 
dress before the Controllers’ Con- 
gress in Chicago, showed that he 
knew his way about in the insurance 


world both past and present. Said 
he: 


“When the insurance companies get 
enough premium from all risks and 
sources to pay all claims and losses it is 
natural and easy for them to grow lax 
as to the inequities between classes and 
risks. 


“The stock companies have their own 
complacence to thank for the competitior 
they face with incteasing difficulty. 


“One hundred years ago the textile mills 
had too many sweeping fires and their 
lire insurance cost became impossible; as 
might have been expected, in such a crisis, 
1 man invented the automatic sprinkler 
system and almost extinguished the fire 
hazard. 


“The existing insurance companies 
could not, or would not, discover this 
quickly enough and the textile mills were 
forced to a second invention, mutual and 
participating insurance, founded upon the 
rather childlike principle of collecting a 
— plenty and giving what was not 
used, 


“Fundamentally this principle governs 
all forms of participating insurance and 
upon it has arisen an impressive volume 
of insurance capacity, forming, next to 
the reduction of claims and loss volume, 
the most substantial and safe means of 
reducing insurance costs.” 
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Cities With High Loss Ratios 


CALCULATIONS SHOW THAT THE 
\VERAGE FIRE LOSS PER CAPITA WAS 
$1.95 in the United States during 
1935. 

Some of the cities whose records 
were the worst are the following: 

LaCrosse, Wisconsin — $10.18; 
Shamokin, Pennsylvania — $7.14; 
Greenville, South Carolina—$4.47 ; 
San Antonio, Texas—$6.06; Con 
cord, New Hampshire—$5.73 ; Reno, 
Nevada—#4.47; Peabody, Massa- 
chusetts—$5.67 ; Northampton, Mas- 
sachusetts—$6.97 ; Chelsea, Massa- 


chusetts — $5.44; Boise, Idaho — 
$4.25; Kansas City, Missouri — 
$4.22: Peoria, Illinois — $31.93 


(mostly whiskey); Stockton, Cali- 
fornia—$7.47. 

‘rom the above it would seem that 
there is still ample territory in which 
lire prevention activities may be pro- 
moted with profit. 


Fire and Marine Ruling in 
Wisconsin 


AFTER CONFERENCE WITH INTER- 
ESTED COMPANIES, COMMISSIONER H. 
J. Mortensen of Wisconsin has an- 
nounced that his recent letter direct- 
ing strict compliance with certain 
statutes affecting the writing of fire 
and marine policies in his state is to 
take effect on August Ist. The let- 
ter, which now has the force of an 
order, reads: 

“To Companies Writing Fire and 
Marine Insurance in Wisconsin: 

“It has come to the attention of the 
Commissioner of Insurance that some in- 
surers writing policies covering against 
the hazards of fire, tornado and/or sprin- 
kler leakage are not complying with the 
Wisconsin Statutes in all of their depart- 
ments. 

“Section 201.04 (2) ‘Marine In- 
surance. Vessels, freight, goods, 
moneys, effects, and money loaned on 
bottomry and _ respondentia, against 
the perils of the seas and other perils 
usually insured against by marine 
insurance, including the risks of in- 
land transportation and _ navigation, 
and whether included under other 
subsections of this section or not 
against loss or damage from any 
cause to property or in the use of or 
income from property.’ 

“Under the statute above quoted, in- 
surance corporations may be formed to 
write marine insurance. An _ insurance 
corporation licensed to write marine in- 
surance in this state may cover among 
other hazards loss or damage by fire, 
lightning, windstorm and sprinkler leak- 
age; however, authority to write fire, 
windstorm and sprinkler leakage insur- 
ance under this section does not exempt 
a company from the necessity of comply- 
ing with the specific statutes as to rate 
regulation, taxation, form of policy, or 
other statutes governing the writing of 
fire, windstorm or sprinkler leakage in- 
surance. 
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“Section 203.33 ‘Insurer to maintain 
actuarial bureau. Every insurer, ex- 
cept as specified in section 203.49, 
licensed to insure against loss by fire, 
lightning, windstorm, or sprinkler 
leakage, shall maintain an actuarial 
bureau or be a member of an actuarial 
bureau. No such insurer shall be a 
member of more than one actuarial 
bureau for the purpose of writing in- 
surance on the same class of risks. 
very insurer, in its application for 
its license, shall specify each actuarial 
bureau or bureaus of which it is a 
member, and during the year shall 
give written notice to the commis- 
sioner as to any other actuarial bu- 
reaus of which it shall become a 
member or from which it has with- 
drawn.’ 

“Under the above quoted statute, in- 
surers writing fire, lightning, windstorm 
and sprinkler leakage are required to com- 
ply with rate regulatory statutes. 

‘Attention is further directed to the 
requirements of the general tax laws of 
this state known as Sections 76.30 and 
76.36 and to the laws relating to fire de- 
partment dues known as Sections 200.17 
and 201.59. Fire department dues must be 
reported on all insurance written against 
the hazard of fire irrespective of whether 
or not a company is writing this insurance 
under the authority expressed in sub- 
section (1) of Section 201.04 or subsec- 
tion (2) of Section 201.04 or both sub- 
sections. 

“We request your immediate compli- 
ance with the sections of the Wisconsin 
Statutes referred to herein.” 

Late news in regard to this matter is 
that the companies have appealed to the 
courts asking for a declaratory judgment 
and a decision on the statutes. 


Berkshire And Hampshire 
Mutuals Elect Officers 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
BERKSHIRE AND HAMPSHIRE MUTUAL 
Fire Insurance Companies have 
elected Karl E. Greene Vice-Presi- 
dent of both Companies, in charge 
of underwriting. 


He has been Vice-President and 
Underwriting Manager of the Glen 
Cove Mutual Insurance Company, 
Glen Cove, N. Y., and of the Federal 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company of 
Boston. His connection with the 
latter Company has been of short 
duration, he having been elected 
Vice-President of that Company in 
April, 1935. He has been associated 
with the Glen Cove Mutual Insur- 
ance Company of Glen Cove, N. Y. 
since 1911, having held the position 
of Assistant Secretary, Secretary, 
Treasurer and Vice-President. 

Mr. Greene has been prominent in 
Public Life, as a member of the Civil 
Service Commission of Glen Cove, 
a member of the Board of Education 
of the City of Glen Cove, and Presi- 
dent of the Board in 1934. When 
he left that city, he was Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Glen Cove Chamber of 





Commerce. He is now active in the 
affairs of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, and is serving on the Fire 
Prevention Committee. 

Charles W. Gallup, who came with 
the Companies in 1923, and has been 
Assistant Secretary, was advanced to 
the position of Secretary. He began 
the insurance business with the 
Fitchburg Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company in 1912. 

He is a past president of the As 
sociation of Mutual Insurance Ac 
countants of New England and has 
been auditor of the Mutual Fire Ad 
justment Bureau and the Mutual 
lire Insurance Association of New 
England. 

Robert S. Kenyon, who entered 
the employ of the Companies in 1927, 
and has served since then as an ex- 
aminer and as Special Agent, was 
advanced to the position of Assistant 
Secretary. He has just been elected 
President of the Field Men’s Associ- 
ation of the Mutual Fire Companies 
of New England. 

The present officers of the two 
Companies are :- 

Robert A. Barbour..President and Treas. 


Charles L. Hibbard....... Vice-President 
Karl E. Greene... . 0.050 Vice-President 
Chatles We. GOW. . 06.000 cieee Secretary 


Robert S. Kenyon....Assistant Secretary 
Miss Marie Kenyon.. Assistant Treasurer 


The Problem Of 


“‘Buying Insurance’’ 


THE LATEST VOLUME TO APPEAR 
IN THE MCGRAW-HILL INSURANCE 
Series under the editorship of Ralph 
H. Blanchard of Columbia Univer- 
sity, is “Buying Insurance” by P. D. 
setterley, Assistant Treasurer, Gra- 
ton & Knight Company. From the 
reader’s standpoint, who should 
know more about buying insurance 
than one who has bought it for 
twenty-five years as Mr. Betterley 
has done. He catches attention at 
once by declaring in the preface that 
it is his purpose to take some of the 
mystery and confusion out of the 
subject, and in a commendable mea- 
sure he achieves this end. He sounds 
the hopeful note that; 


“Dp 


jasic principles can easily be 
mastered, and the buyer will find that 
time given to study is amply repaid.” 
3ut he is less comforting when he 
says: 

“After twenty-five years of insurance 
buying experience both in his own organi- 
zation and in consultation with others, the 
author is convinced that most users of 
insurance do not have adequate or eco- 
nomical protection.” 

Then forthwith and courageously 
he launches into interest-creating dis- 
(Continued on Page 20) 
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One of the Super Highways in the City of Los Angeles 


CAN WE CONTROL AUTOMOBILE SPEED? 


OR some time it has been a 
hobby of mine to try to find 
out — tactfully, of course — 


why most automobile drivérs occa- 
sionally speed their cars. For example, 
I remember talking one afternoon to 
three different men who were active 
in the “traffic safety” programs of 
their respective communities, and 
whom I had thought of as having 
strong biases in the direction of a 
rigid control of their speed. 

The first had been telling me about 
a particularly exciting trip which he 
had had during a recent vacation. He 
had been the driver of one of the two 
automobiles of the party, and he was 
supposed to follow closely after the 
lead automobile, in their return from 
a far-north recreation resort. 

“The other fellow,” he explained, 
“liked to burn the road. So I had a 
hard time keeping up. But whenever 
he came to a town he would always 
slow down to twenty miles or less. 
That was the only way,” admitted the 
community safety leader, “that I 
could keep in sight—by taking a long 
chance on a stiff clip through all of 
the small towns.” 

The second local promotor of 
traffic safety was telling about his 
return trip from the Pacific Coast. 

“Did you see much highway speed- 
ing?” I asked. 


““Not so much. 


Excepting on some 
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of the lonesome, straight roads. And 
I'll confess, when I did come to a 
town, that it was hard to slow down 
after hitting up to seventy miles.” 
“Seventy miles?” I joked. 

“Once in a while on a straight 
road,” he explained. “But I didn’t 
consider it excessive speed. Because 
of my new car, you know—it does 
handle perfectly.” 

“How fast, as top?” 

“Guaranteed for ninety. 
makes good, all right.” 

“How do you know, for certain?” 

“T’ve tried it out a few times,” he 
grinned. 

The third traffic safety leader was 
telling me confidentially what he 
really thought about the chances for 
success from our present nation-wide 
safety program to lessen automobile 
deaths. 

“T have a private hunch,” said he, 
“that we will eventually have to get a 
state law—or a national law—to put 
mechanical governors on all passen- 
ger cars, as the only practical method 
of speed control. I think forty-five 
miles —or fifty-five at the most — 
should be the limit.” 

“Then fifty-five is fast enough for 
you?” 

" “No,” he smiled, “I personally like 
to drive a little faster.” 





And it 


None of these “traffic safety” 
leaders had thought of themselves as 
supporters of excessive speeding. 
They had only been doing what the 
average driver does. They had 
adapted themselves to the circum- 
stances of their road conditions. They 
had utilized the power possibilities of 
their cars. They had had a little 
racing fun as they were going along. 
They had enjoyed the sense of 
“kingly power” which a_ speeding 
automobile always brings. 

This sense of “kingly power” un- 
doubtedly is a strong factor in mak- 
ing the average automobile driver a 
potential speedster. Seated behind the 
wheel of his car, he is the engineer, 
the exclusive pilot of his own per- 
sonal unit of transportation ; with the 
possible speed of a railway train, and 
with “spot delivery” possibilities far 
beyond any train. The speed possi- 
bilities which flow out so willingly, 
develop and sustain his “ego”, ex- 
hilarates him as nothing else could 
do. 

ee @ 
LENTY of debate can be made to 
the effect that speed, of itself, is 
not the cause of highway accidents. 
Only the speed which is excessive for 
the conditions of the moment, can 
cause an accident. A car slowed to 


only five miles an hour may cause a 
fatal accident ; for example, at a busy 
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intersection or when passing a street 
car unloading passengers. Or a car 
being backed out from a curb might 
cause a bad smash-up or a fatal jolt. 
Contrarily, a car travelling at only 
25 miles, on a highway crowded with 
35 and 40 mile drivers, is going 
“dangerously slow.” 

Some insurance company officials 
and. some state highway commission- 
ers with whom I have talked, argue 
differently. “We can’t prove,” said 
a prominent insurance man to me 
recently, “that the increasing average 
speed on our highways is increasing 
the number of automobile accidents. 
but we do know, absolutely, that this 
recent increase in speed has greatly 
increased the severity of our high 
way accidents. We notice it espe- 
cially, in our company, in adjusting 
the claims of accidents to salesmen. A 
few years ago, the average highway 
accident was a broken arm or leg. 
Today, it is a broken back or neck or 
a skull concussion. Today, we don’t 
call the garage for a highway smash- 
up, but the undertaker !” 

A couple of years ago a spokesman 
of the Department of Motor Vehicles 
of California entered the national 
speed controversy by stating the opin- 
ion, at a general safety conference, 
that analysis of their 1682 traffic 
deaths for the previous year showed 
that 1126, or 88 percent of them, 
could be “directly attributed to faulty 
action of the driver, who in one way 
or another misuses speed 
We estimate that not over one percent 
of all our motor vehicle deaths are 
caused purely by vehicles moving at 
a speed less than 25 miles per hour 
, . It is not a fact that any one can 
drive 80 miles per hour safely. All 
high speed driving is at the present 
time unsafe—a risk to the driver, a 
risk to the public, and a risk to prop- 
erty. It is not a fact that more 
accidents are caused by clumsy 
drivers moving at slow speed than by 
clever drivers travelling at high 
speed.” 

There is an interesting result from 
the attention which most cities are 
giving to the regulation of speed. 
The speed restrictions on our city 
streets undoubtedly have worked in- 
directly to increase the speed on our 
rural highways. The average driver, 
restricted in the city, will “cut loose” 
as soon as he gets out into the coun- 
try. As seeming proof, fatal acci- 
dents in rural areas (including cities 
and towns under 10,000) have jump- 
ed during the past ten years from 
about half of all accidents, to two- 
thirds. In cities, two-thirds of all 
fatal accidents are to pedestrians out- 
side of automobiles; in rural areas 
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two-thirds are to drivers or passen- 
gers iiside of automobiles. Rural 
areas, as contrasted with cities, have 
nearly twice as large a percentage of 
accidents from collisions with “other 
motor vehicles”; twice as many col- 
lisions with “fixed objects’. And 
rural areas have four and a half times 
as many “non-collision” accidents, 
such as skidding, leaving the roadway 
at turns, and other accidents generally 
described as “exceeding speed limit” 
or “‘too fast for conditions.” 


e € & 
LL old-time automobile drivers 
remember the signs — “Speed 
Limit 30 Miles Per Hour’ — that 


often used to threaten them coming 
into a new state. Most of these signs 
didn’t cause any chills; they weren’t 
ever enforced. But enforcement 
wouldn’t have been so bad either, in 
those days when the average auto- 
mobile wasn’t comfortable when 
driven beyond 30 or 35 miles. But 
gradually came the age of more speed 
and more built-in comforts, even in 
the low-priced cars. Then it became 
an exciting race among the manu- 
facturers, to sell with their new 
models 70 to 100 miles of “guar- 
anteed speed.” 

Speed was King. State Legisla- 
tures floundered about, confused as to 
what was “reasonable” speed limits. 
In most states the old speed regula- 
tions became dead letters, unenforced, 
unenforceable. Michigan took the 
leap a few years ago—boldly abol- 
ished all official speed, restrictions, 
though still holding over the heads of 
drivers a legal phrase to the effect 
that any speed above 45 miles would 
be considered “prima facie’ evidence 
that the driver might be going too 
fast. That is, any travel at or above 
that speed would be on his own re- 
sponsibility. Soon, a few other states 
likewise abolished fixed speed limits, 
in favor of the new “prima facie” 
plan. 

This new plan for speed control— 
or lack of control, if you prefer— 
had gained so much of a national 
following that it was one of the 
warmly debated issues in May, 1934, 
before the Fourth National Confer- 
ence on Street and Highway Safety, 
officially sponsored by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, and _partici- 
pated in by numerous national organ 
izations. The official publication from 
the conference—‘“‘Uniform Act Regu- 
lating Traffic on Highways” — is 
generally accepted as a model state 
traffic law. 

“No person,” says this model law, 
“shall drive a vehicle on a highway 
at a speed greater than is reasonable 
and prudent under the conditions 





then existing. Where no _ special 
hazard exists the following speeds 
shall be lawful, but any speed in 
excess of said limits shall be prima 
facie evidence that the speed is not 
reasonable or prudent and that it is 
unlawful.” 

These limits are—20 miles per hour 
in any business district; 25 miles in 
any resident district; and 45 miles 
“under other conditions,” which of 
course would include all rural high- 
ways. 

The model also recommends a 
reduction in ‘‘any prima facie speed,” 
if engineering investigation proves 
that such speed “is greater than is 
reasonable or safe.’ Local authorities 
may increase speed limits “upon 
favored through highways” ; but there 
shall be no authorization of any speed 
“in excess of 45 miles per hour.” 

Some time after this Conference, 
one of the leading national advocates 
of “prima facie’ speed laws by 
states was frank enough to say that 
“the real meaning of such a law 
apparently is seldom understood by 
drivers, police, and even judges.” 

Because of this national confusion, 
most cities and states that started out 
a few years ago to put all drivers 
“on their honor” through abolishing 
all fixed speed limits, have changed 
their attitudes. Today they either 
have reenacted specific speed limits, 
or they have drifted into the habit of 
practically accepting their own “‘prima 
facie’ speed recommendations as 
such limits. This is equivalent to 
saying that when the driver who is 
“on his own’, is found to be travel- 
ling above the “prima facie speed 
maximum”, that he is considered to 
be driving at unsafe speed. 

Several years ago the Traffic Re- 
search Bureau of Harvard University 
made a study of motor vehicle speeds, 
in states with fixed speed limits, in 
states with ‘“‘prima facie limits”, and 
in states with no limits at all. The 
Director of the Bureau summarized 
their findings by saying that “under 
comparable traffic conditions the aver- 
age highway speeds were approxi 
mately the same in all states.” 

That is, the drivers of the nation 
are fixing their own speed, regardless 
of the law. As stated by another 
national traffic authority, “the average 
tourist wants to go fast when he 
thinks it is safe to do so; and if he 
does want to go fast no legislature 
can stop him.” 

ee @ ® 
S to the “speed desires” of our 
modern automobile drivers, it 
is quite certain that a large percentage 
of them do not appreciate the po- 
tential hazards from high speeds 

















One of the reasons is that the modern 
automobile will go 50 or 60 miles, 
or even 80 or 90 miles, with as little 
seeming effort as a speed of 30 or 35 
miles a few years ago. The modern 
driver knows that his brakes have 
been correspondingly improved ; and 
he has also heard the new saying— 
true only in a quibbling sense—that 
“speed does not cause accidents”; 
and he thus may have persuaded him- 
self that “speed is not dangerous.” 

But most drivers have little idea 
about the tremendous momentum 
which is developed by a modern car 
in rapid motion. As an example, an 
average driver will assume that his 
car at 40 miles an hour will have only 
two times the momentum, or striking 
force, that it would have at 20 miles 
—whereas, it really has four times 
the striking force. And it will have 
nine times the striking force at 60 
miles; and sixteen times the striking 
force at 80 miles an hour. Brakes 
have been greatly improved, but they 
can’t possibly absorb all of this extra 
“striking force”. 

Also, the average driver does not 
take into consideration the “thinking 
distance” that his car will go before 
he can begin to apply his brakes—a 
total of 88 feet at 80 miles an hour, 
assuming that his reaction time is 
normal; not slowed down by sleep- 
iness, by fatigue, or by “a drink or 
two”. Even at 50 miles an hour, 
an average driver will require 55 feet 
or “thinking time”; and 131 addi- 
tional feet before good brakes and 
good tires could stop his car on a 
good roadway. And if his brakes 
are merely “average” it will require 
57 additional feet—or a total of 243 
feet to stop his car, when going 50 
miles an hour. 

Striking proof of the old saying 
that “the higher the speed the worse 
the accident”, is afforded by recent 
estimates made by the National 
Safety Council, based on 1935 reports 
from the Michigan, Ohio, and Vir- 
ginia Motor Vehicle Departments: 





For speed up to 20 miles per hour, 
one accident in 61 was fatal. 

From 20 to 29 miles, one accident in 42 
was fatal. 

From 30 to 39 miles, one accident in 35 
was fatal. 

From 40 to 49 miles, one accident in 25 
was fatal. 

For 50 miles and over, one accident in 
11 was fatal. 


There have been a number of 
studies to determine the “preferred 
speed” of the average automobile 


driver. One such study was made in 
1933 by the Maryland State Roads 
Commission, in cooperation with the 
University of Maryland. At 50 high- 
way stations, the speed of 41,000 
vehicles was measured by means of 
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mirror detectors. The tabulation 
showed that 8 percent of drivers were 
going 15 to 25 miles per hour; 36 
percent at 25 to 35 miles; 43 percent 
at 35 to 45 miles; 12 percent at 45 
to 55 miles; and only one percent 
over 55 miles. Past the stations near 
a County Fair, the cars “going to 
the races” averaged 48 miles; and 
those “coming from” only 39 miles. 
“From the results obtained,” said 
Dean A. N. Johnson of the College 
of Engineering, “it appears that 40 
to 45 miles an hour is a reasonable 
speed regulation, which is observed 
by the large majority of drivers in 
all parts of the State.” 

ee e@ @ 


NOTHER important trend is 

the growing practice of mana- 
gers of fleets of commercial vehicles, 
which usually includes passenger cars 
for salesmen and others, to control 
the speed of their cars through the 
use of locked or sealed mechanical 
governors. The chief reason for 
using mechanical governors is to im- 
prove operating economy. The 
manager of the fleet becomes alarmed 
by increases in his accident insurance 
costs, due to increases in the severity 
of his truck and passenger car acci- 
dents, probably caused by increases 
in the average speed of these vehicles. 
And he has discovered that excessive 
speeds greatly increase his mileage 
costs, through the excessive use of 
gas and oil, and excessive wear and 
tear. So he puts mechanical speed 
governors on all of his cars, to con- 
trol accidents and lower operating 
costs. 

Speed governors undoubtedly have 
had a large part in bringing about the 
spectacular reduction in commercial 
vehicle accidents. For example, from 
1927 to 1935 the number of passenger 
cars involved in fatal accidents in- 
creased by 58 percent, while accidents 
to trucks increased by only 15 per- 
cent. During the same period acci- 
dents to busses decreased by 20 
percent; and accidents to ta.ricabs 
decreased by 49 percent. 

This reminds me of a talk I hada 
few months ago with the superin- 
tendent of one of the largest and 
best managed commercial fleets of 
the nation. He mentioned that ‘the 
human element” was becoming more 
and more important in his problem 
of fleet management. His average 
driver, he said, probably was not 
thinking much faster today than he 
did fifteen years ago; but the driving 
speed of this driver had greatly in- 
creased. This had proved to him that 
his drivers needed additional mechan- 
ical aids “to help in protecting them 
against themselves” —and also, of 
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course, to help them in protecting the 
Company equipment of increasing 
value. 

Hence this very successful fleet 
manager, as a part of his control 
program, had ordered that: “every 
vehicle, including sales cars, shall be 
equipped with a governor set at a 
predetermined road speed, and 
sealed.” 

“What do the salesmen in the light 
cars think about having governors ?” 
I asked. 

“A little grumbling when we first 
started our plan, about ten years ago. 
But they accept it now as a matter 
of course. A governor is now part 
of the equipment of every new car. 
Just as carefully specified as the 
carburetor of the car, or the tires.” 

“Is there any tendency to tamper 
with a governor ?” 

His eyes flashed. “For a driver to 
break a seal on a governor—well, it 
is equivalent to handing in his resig- 
nation. Just the same, to us, as if he 
should break into our office cash 
register.”” 

ee @ ® 


HE topic of governors is always 

a lively one at meetings of tech- 
nical men in the automotive industry, 
for example, a discussion a little 
time ago at a session of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers, which es- 
tablishes many of the technical stand- 
ards for the industry. 

Everybody agreed, during the first 
part, as to the value of a governor 
for the mechanical protection of the 
motor vehicle engine; for the same 
reason that stationary engines found 
in industry are all equipped with 
some sort of “safety valve” governor. 
Thus the manufacturer of an auto- 
mobile engine always likes to see a 
governor attached, as a guarantee 
that his engine will not be crowded 
beyond the working speed for which 
it was designed. 

The discussion took a new turn. 
“But I object,” said a chief engineer 
of a motor car manufacturer, “to the 
use of governors for the control of 
road speed.” 

Then he brought forth the objec- 
tion to the use of a governor which 
is most often heard. Suppose the 
driver of a car gets caught behind 
another car which is travelling a lit- 
tle slower than the driver behind 
wants to go. But he doesn’t have 
quite enough extra speed, consider- 
ing his governor, to pass the front 
car within the safe passing distance 
that is available ahead. 

Another engineer put this same 
stock objection more dramatically. 
“Without a governor,” said he, “a 
driver who gets caught in a tight 
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place has the choice of either cutting 
down his speed or increasing it, to 
avoid an accident. But with a gover- 
nor, the driver has only one choice— 
to cut his speed, which may not be 
the best thing to do under the cir- 
cumstances.” 

A sharp answer came, to the effect 
that the careful driver never allows 
himself “to get caught in a tight 
place.” 

The chairman of the meeting, 
superintendent of motor vehicles of 
a large oil company, came to the 
defense of governors. “The super- 
visor of any large fleet of vehicles,” 
said he, “must have capable assist- 
ants. And a governor is one of the 
most reliable and economical assist- 
ants that can be employed to reduce 
up-keep costs ... In a country terri- 
tory in which we operate about 50 
salesmen’s cars, we installed a gover- 
nor on each, to limit the speed to 45 
miles per hour. We have since noted 
a very considerable decrease in the 
up-keep cost, as compared with the 
previous operation without gover- 
nors.” 

Other managers of large fleets 
have reported quite spectacular sav- 
ings through putting on speed gov- 
ernors set at 25 to 45 miles an hour 
for their heavy trucks, and at 45 to 
55 miles for their lighter passenger 
cars. For example, a leading trade 
journal in the trucking field recently 
conducted a national survey on the 
use of governors. These were re- 
ports from 150 fleets operating 17,- 
878 trucks and 6,815 other lighter 
vehicles. From this total of 24,693 
vehicles, 11,204 of the trucks and 
1,947 of the lighter vehicles—a total 
of 13,151—had mechanical gover- 
nors. The 150 commercial fleet man- 
agers voted in answer to specific 
questions, either by large or substan- 
tial majorities, that a mechanical gov- 
ernor on a motor vehicle—is a safety 
device—reduces oil consumption— 
reduces gas consumption—does not 
increase running time—contributes 
to longer engine life. 


ROWING successful use of 
mechanical speed governors on 
commercial motor vehicles has stirred 
up a good deal of national argument 
relating to the possible general use 
of governors on all passenger cars— 
would this be an advisable method to 
fight excessive and increasing auto- 
mobile speed, especially on our open 
country highways? 
On this question there will continue 
to be many warm debates. 
“Sure,” responds one group, “the 
mechanical control of excessive auto- 
mobile speed would be a sensible 
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program. If driving an automobile 
faster than 45 or 55 miles an hour 
is a public nuisance and a_ public 
menace, why not admit it publicly. 
Stop the manufacture and the ex- 
ploitation of ‘speed demon’ passen- 
ger cars. Restrict all excessive speed 
driving to especially licensed racing 
cars, and only on racing courses. Rid 
our highways of the few—and grow- 
ing fewer fools who get personal 
thrills from speeding at seventy or 
eighty or ninety miles an hour— 
worse than wild bandits turned loose 
with machine guns! Much worse— 
our present day-by-day carnage from 
automobile accidents—than the re- 
cent warfare in Africa! Much 
worse—” 

“Wait a minute, brother!” a 
spokesman of the other group cuts 
in. “I happen to own an automobile 
myself; and I very seldom see ex- 
cessive speeding. Maybe one or two 
persons in a hundred. And you'd 
clamp an eighteenth-amendment gov- 
ernor on a hundred cars, just to catch 
one or two fool-headed speedsters! 
But even if you should get such a 
law, what good would it be, unless 
public sentiment—” 

So goes the debate, on and on! 





Compensation Business Gains 
by Improved Trade Conditions 


IN A SURVEY MADE BY J. J. MA- 
GRATH OF THE NEW YORK INSURANCE 
Department it is shown that an im- 
provement in industrial conditions is 
reflected in the analysis of workmen’s 
compensation insurance experience in 
his state. There has been a country- 
wide increase of twenty-three million 
dollars in volume, of which the Em- 
pire State contributed more than 
eleven million dollars of additional 
premium. Taking the United States 
as a whole, the increase was 16 per- 
cent, with 24 percent for New York. 
There have been lower loss ratios, 
lower expense ratios and better un- 
derwriting results for all types of 
carriers during the past year. 


Freedom of the Press 


IN A RADIO ADDRESS BY GOVERNOR 
HOFFMAN OF NEW JERSEY THERE IS 
expressed a sentiment which might 
well be taken to heart by editors, 
not only of newspapers, but of mag- 
azines, and especially by those re- 
sponsible for the preparation of prop- 
aganda material. Here are several 
particularly good paragraphs: 

“In times when we must depend upon 
the public confidence in our newspapers to 


carry a message of vital importance, any 
lack of this public confidence may work 


grave injury to the safety and progress of 
our country. 

“The newspapers should protect the pul 
lic confidence in their profession. For any- 
one else to undertake to do so would open 
the door to tyranny. 

kK Ox 

“In the finer sense, an honest newspaper 
is a public utility. * * * There is no 
existing menace to the freedom of the 
press, except a portion of the press itself. 
If any form of government censorship or 
regulation comes into being, it will Iv 
forced into existence by the failure of a 
few newspapers to comply with the pre 
vailing code of morality and ethics. It 
would be a very unfortunate thing for 
all of us if such a condition should come 
to pass.” 


Holding Medical Conference 


THE INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL CONFER- 
ENCE SPONSORED BY THE EMPLOYERS 
Mutuals of Wausau, Wisconsin, be- 
ing held on July 27th and 28th as a 
part of that organization’s Twenty- 
Fifth Anniversary year celebration, 
has a program of outstanding in 
terest, as witness the following 
program. 

JULY 27—MOoORNING SESSION—10:00 A. M. 


Welcome by Company...... B. E. Kuechle 
Address of Welcome..J. F. Smith, M. D., 
Chairman 


The Relationship of the Medical 
Profession to the Compen- 
sation. Law...... Hon. Voyta Wrabetz, 
Chairman Industrial 
Commission of Wisc. 
Modern Treatment of 
Brain Injuries....Erwin Schmidt, M. D. 
| J. L. Garvey, M. D. 
JULY 27—AFTERNOON SESSION—2:00 P. M. 
R. M. Carter, M. D., Chairman 
Eye and Ear Defects Caused 
by Brain Injuries...W. E. Grove, M. D. 
Discussion....... A. I. Rosenberger, M. D. 
Observations on the Functional 
Treatment of Fractures with 
Special Reference to Foot and 
Ankle (Illustrated with Mo- 
tion Pictures)...John O. Dieterle, M. D 


Back Injuries. ........ M. L. Jones, M. D 
JULY 27 — EVENING SESSION — 7:30 P. M. 
Dinner 


Guest Speaker....Morris Fishbein, M. D. 
JULY 28—MORNING SESSION—9:30 aA. M. 
C. M. Echols, M. D., Chairman 

Surgical Treatment of Periph- 
eral Nerve Injuries...... A. W. Adson, 


M. D. 
Injuries and Disabilities of 
the Shoulder Joint..Edwin W. Ryerson, 


M. D. 

The Diagnosis and Management 

of Major Infections of the 

L. ree Michael L. Mason, M. D. 
Discussion.......+..< Albert Tormey, M. D. 
The Treatment of Compound 

Fractures and Contaminated 

Wounds ...... John W. Powers, M. D. 


JULY 28—AFTERNOON SESSION—2:00 P. M. 


Arthur G. Sullivan, M. D., Chairman 
Internal Derangements of 

the Knee Joint....J. Albert Key, M. D 
Discussion........ George R. Dunn, M. D. 
Laboratory Aids in Industrial 


Medicine and Surgery..Norbert Enzer, 


M. D 
Some Reflections on Bad 


re Robert E. Burns, M. D. 
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Many a Mysterious Fire Is Caused By Defective Wiring 


FARM ELECTRIC WIRING AND THE NEED 


FOR ITS 


HAT the fast increasing use of 
electricity on the farm is making 
necessary greater care in the new 
wiring of rural properties and better 
inspection of old installations, is well 
discussed in the following comment 
by L. P. Dendel, Secretary of the 
Michigan State Association of Mu- 
tual Insurance Companies. 
x * x 
In making a comprehensive study 
of the causes of farm fires from the 
reports of the Michigan State Fire 
Marshal’s office it was learned that 
the fires from defective wiring in 
rural districts were amounting to 
over $100,000 per year. Executives 
were somewhat disturbed at the large 
amount of reported loss and further 
concerned over the proposal of the 
federal government to appropriate 
$100,000,000 for rural electrification 
extension on a mass production basis. 


It was realized, of course, that 
there was no regulation of any kind 
in rural communities on electric wir- 
ing and very few of the inspectors 
for farm mutual companies were 
qualified to tell whether or not elec- 
tric wiring was safely installed. The 
larger cities of the state had for 
years required the inspection of new 
electric wiring in every building in 
the city, including dwellings, the ex- 
pense of the electrical inspection 
being taken care of by charging the 
property owner a graduated fee de- 
pending upon the amount of wiring 


INSPECTION 


involved. The cities must have found 
that this was necessary to eliminate 
the fire hazard or they would not be 
continuing the practice. Of course, 
by maintaining this electrical inspec- 
tion and eliminating unnecessary 
fires from that cause the cities could 
obtain a lower class rating from the 
insurance companies. Now, if it is 
necessary to have these inspections 
made in a city where they have ade- 
quate fire protection, it is certainly 
more logical that the farmers should 
have this same protection because it 
is seldom a fire starts in a rural com- 
munity that it can be put out. In 
other words, the farmers have to 
exercise fire prevention in a larger 
measure because they have little or 
no fire protection. In addition to the 
fire hazard involved there is also the 
possibility of some member of the 
family suffering from severe shock 
or possibly death if the ordinary 
safety rules are not carried out in 
making such an installation of elec- 
tric wiring. There have also been 
numerous instances of _ livestock 
being killed from improperly in- 
stalled wiring in barns. It only takes 
about 70 volts to electrocute a domes- 
tic animal. 

In an attempt to do something 
about this hazard, 63 out of the 70 
farm fire insurance companies in the 
state adopted the following by-law. 
“This company shall not be liable for 
any loss occasioned by fire caused 
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by electric wiring, appliances, etc., 
unless installed 
the provisions of the National Elec- 
tric Code and the completed installa- 
tion inspected and approved by some 
person designated by this company, 
the cost of the inspection to be borne 
by the policyholder.” 
however, to put this new by-law into 


in accordance with 


It was difficult, 


effect because there were few, if any, 
competent electrical inspectors avail- 
able in the rural communities who 
could be called in to make such an 
inspection. As a result, the farm mu- 
tual executives decided that the only 
way of making any progress on this 
fire hazard would be to ask the state 
legislature to pass a law requiring the 
inspection of all new wiring regard- 
whether the property was 
wired by a contractor or by the prop- 
erty owner himself. As a further 
protection it was decided that it would 
be best to have the law include a 
provision for the licensing of con- 
tractors requiring them to pass a 
comprehensive examination before 
they could obtain a license to do wir- 
ing, just as is required in cities hav- 
ing electrical inspection. 

If some chap from the city should 
come out into a rural community and 
buy a farm and attempt to operate it 
without any experience, his farmer 
neighbors would certainly “laugh up 
their sleeves” knowing that unless he 
had some money saved up with which 
to pay for his experience during the 
first three or four years he would 
probably never make a success of 
farming. It takes years of experience 
to learn to become a successful farm- 
er. Likewise, it takes years of experi- 
ence to learn to become a successful 
electric wireman. To be sure, most 
anyone can by observation learn how 
the connection should be made to 
make the light burn or the motor turn 
over, but it is much more important 
to have a thorough knowledge of the 
fire and life hazards involved for 
such an installation so that they can 
be guarded against when the installa- 
tion is made for in all probability 
most of those farm wiring jobs will 
be called upon to serve their owners 
for from 25 to 30 years without 
much of any attention. The installa- 
tion, of course, starts deteriorating 
the day it is installed. Additional 
appliances are purchased and added 
to the circuit which may cause over- 
heating of the wires because of over- 
loading. That is all the more reason 
why a large factor of safety should 
be used when the original installation 
is made. If the city bred buyer of 
a farm wants to pay for his own ex- 
perience in learning to farm, that is 


less of 
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his own affair, but why should a 
farmer permit anyone who calls him- 
self an electrician to experiment with 
electric wiring on the farmer’s prem- 
ises, if the experiments are not suc- 
cessful the farmer is the loser. 


This new law became effective 
September 22nd, 1935. As fast as 
possible the Electrical Administrative 
Board is appointing county electrical 
inspectors. At this date, electrical in- 
spection is in force in 37 counties in 
the state, which territory including 
the cities that have their own inspec 
tion service contains 80 per cent of 
the population of the state. The law 
requires that a contractor pass an ex 
amination and pay a fee before he 
can do wiring. It furthermore re 
quires that before any new wiring 
can be installed, either by a contrac 
tor or by the property owner himself, 
that a permit must be obtained from 
the county local inspector, at which 
time a fee is paid for the inspection 
which will be made when the job is 
completed. The minimum fee charged 
for these inspections is $2.50 for any 
installation up to and including four 
circuits, which covers the usual farm 
installation. For larger jobs with 
more circuits a slight additional fee 
is charged per circuit. It is hoped 
that with this plan in effect unneces- 
sary fire hazards will be eliminated 
so that the farm fire loss ratio can be 
still further reduced and the farmers 


=> 
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actually suffer from fewer fires, as 
the honest farmer never profits by a 
fire even though he has the maximum 
amount of insurance that can be ob- 
tained, and the insurance law prohib- 
its the payment of more than the 
sound value of the property destroyed 
in case of loss. 


A large number of the farm mu- 
tual companies have also decided to 
arrange for the inspection of old or 
existing wiring in farm risks that 
they insure. The company is to pay 
for the inspection with the under- 
standing that the farmer policyholder 
will pay for the necessary cost of 
making moderate changes which will 
bring the installation up to a reason- 
able standard of safety after which 
the insurance company will issue a 
certificate. Because of the fact that 
electrical inspectors were not avail- 
able until recently, the insurance 
commissioner after a conference with 
the leading farm mutual insurance 
company executives of the state has 
set aside the electrical inspection by- 
law in the farm mutual policy until 
July Ist, 1936, so that farmers will 
have until that date to arrange to 
have their wiring inspected and de 
fects corrected in order that their 
insurance policies might not be voided 
as regards Sres which occur because 
of defective electric wiring. 





Mutual Companies Gain in 
Automobile Insurance Field 


\N INCREASE IN AUTOMOBILE PRE 
MIUMS OF 14 PERCENT DURING 1935 
was made by the mutual insurance 
companies, according to the annual 
automobile insurance number of the 
National Underwriter. This com- 
pares with an increase of 11.7 per 
cent for insurance companies gen- 
erally. The mutual premiums rose 
from $74,224,242 in 1934 to $84,- 
579,036 in 1935 and their percentage 
of the total automobile premiums 
mounted from 18 percent in 1934 to 
18.5 percent in 1935. 


Of the total of $457,615,356 writ 
ten by companies of all kinds in the 
automobile insurance field in 1935, 
48.4 percent or $221,932,794 was 
written by the stock casualty com 
panies. Although this was a gain of 
almost $8,000,000 over the premiums 
written by such companies in 1934, 
the percentage of the total premiums 
written by the stock casualty com- 
panies declined from 50.5 percent in 
1934 to 48.4 percent in 1935. The 
percentage gain of 3.7 percent made 
by the stock casualty companies hard- 
ly compares with the 14 percent gain 
of the mutual companies, most of 
whose premiums also came from the 
casualty line. The second largest 
percentage of the total business was 
written by the stock fire insurance 

















companies, whose 1935 automobile 
premiums were $101,095,868, 22.2 
percent of the grand total. This is 
an increase of $21,997,685 from 1934 
and the stock fire insurance com- 
panies’ percentage of the total rose 
from 19.1% in 1934 to 22.2% in 
1935. Almost all of this gain was 
registered by those companies, such 
as the General Exchange, the bulk 
of whose business is secured from 
the finance companies. The tre- 
mendous increase in the number of 
new cars sold last year caused a spurt 
in the premiums of such companies 
as the Home, the St. Paul Fire and 
Marine, and the Firemen’s Fund. 
The General Exchange, which writes 
the insurance on all cars purchased 
on time from General Motors, had 
premiums of $20,871,851 in 1935 and 
it has almost doubled its premiums 
in the last two years. The General 
Isxchange writes more than twice as 
much in automobile premiums as the 
second stock fire insurance company. 


Data On Car And Driver 
Control Being Gathered 


AN INTERESTING PROJECT LOOKING 
TOWARD TESTING OUT (AND GIVING 
information to) automobile drivers 
for the purpose of promoting acci- 
dent prevention is now in progress 
under the joint sponsorship .of the 
Harvard University Bureau of Street 
Traffic Research, headed by Dr. 
Miller McClintock, and the American 
Association of Motor Vehicle Ad- 
ministrators, headed by Lew Wal- 
lace, Iowa superintendent of motor 
vehicles. The survey is to be nation- 
wide and is being supported by the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

Others interested directly in the 
work are Charles A. Hartnett, com- 
missioner of motor vehicles, Albany, 
New York, chairman; Raymond EF. 
Cato, chief of the California highway 
patrol, Sacramento, California; John 
(). Rhodes, department of motor 
vehicles, Richmond, Virginia. 

Organization of the study has been 
completed under six heads: 

(1) Examination of drivers for licenses : 
A check-up on common faults in opera- 
tors and suggestion of remedial measures 
which might make it safe to permit 
drivers with a bad accident or violation 
record to use the highways again. 

(2) A study of accident record systems, 
with a view to making such records more 
accessible and easier to analyze. 

_ (3) Examination of records of hear- 
ings and of causes for the revocation and 
suspension of licenses. 

(4) Inquiry into the enforcement work 
of motor vehicle administrators, of whom 
there are only twenty in the forty-eight 
states of the Union. 

(5) Facts as to the actual equipment 
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inspection of motor vehicles as carried on 
in this country today. Such inspections 
at present are rarely thorough or effective, 
except for educational purposes, the Har- 
vard Bureau says. 

(6) Information about such general ad- 
ministrative matters as the manu facturing 
and distribution of license plates, certif- 
icates, registration, operators’ licenses, etc. 

Says Mr. Halsey; assistant direc- 
tor of the Harvard Bureau: “We 
hope that our findings will be helpful 
in bringing about greater uniformity 
in motor vehicle administration. At 
present, each state has a different 
record system, a different hearing 
system, and a different suspension 
and revocation system. As yet there 
exists no published material in this 
field worthy of the name. By the end 
of the year, with the aid of the asso- 
ciation, we hope to have available a 
full-length report which will set forth 
the best practices found in this coun- 
try and suggest methods of improve 
ment. 


‘We believe that more can be done 
through the study of driving habits 
which cause accidents and of the rea- 
sons for violations of traffic laws than 
by increasing penalties or inventing 
new penalties. We hope that we can 
throw more light on methods of ed 
ucating the driving public for its own 
comfort and safety, and that in so 
doing we can make a contribution 
toward reducing the accident rate.” 


Good for these Humanitarian 
Scientists 


THIS INFORMATION MAY HAVE 
NOTHING TO DO WITH INSURANCE AS 
such, but anything that enhances the 
happiness of the world will reflexly 
have a good reaction upon insurance 
men and women. So it is with pleas- 
ure that we report the toppling of 
spinach from its high pinnacle of sup- 
posed importance as a health food. 
It seems that Drs. M. K. Horwitt and 
G. R. Cowgill of Yale University, to- 
gether with the late Professor L. D. 
Mendel have established that the limp 
and soggy dandelion-like dish known 
as spinach is a gay deceiver, refusing 
to give up more than a small propor- 
tion of its iron and calcium after a 
person has been cajoled into eating 
the vegetable. Moreover, there is a 
much smaller amount of protein 
available in spinach than was former- 
ly thought, and it is quite likely that 
children who objected to the diet 
knew more than their elders who 
drove them to it. 

Now if someone would only put 
the strong arm on carrots, artichokes 
and eggplant, what a better world this 
would be. 
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Middlesex Mutual Centennial 


THE MIDDLESEX MUTUAL ASSUR- 
\NCE COMPANY OF MIDDLETOWN, 
Connecticut has issued a booklet cele- 
brating its hundredth anniversary. 
This is a handsomely bound volume 
which goes thoroughly into the his- 
tory of the County of Middlesex, as 
well as the growth of the company. 
It is as complete a publication of its 
kind as we have had the privilege of 
seeing, the text being illustrated with 
pictures of historical interest, cli- 
maxed by an engraving of the hand- 
some office building now occupied by 
the mutual. 


All of the officers and directors 
from June 13, 1836 are listed. The 
present officers are N. Evan Davis, 
President and Treasurer; Frank T. 
Staples, Vice President; D. William 
Camp, Secretary; Samuel Babcock, 
Assistant Secretary; and Julia E. 
Hill, Assistant Secretary. 

Mr. Davis has been president of 
the Middlesex since 1929, after a 
long period of service which started 
with his employment as a clerk in the 
company’s office in 1897. In 1918 he 
Was made assistant secretary and in 
1926 he became treasurer. 


Insurance Code Proposal 


Filed in Missouri 


\ SIGNIFICANT INCIDENT BEARING 
ON THE MISSOURI LEGISLATIVE SITUA- 
tion this year was the filing of initia- 
tive petitions early in July to submit 
an insurance code proposal to a popu- 
lar vote in the November general 
election. 

The text of the proposed code is 
the same as the committee substitute 
for an insurance code submitted to 
the Legislature in 1935 by Superin- 
tendent R. E. O’ Malley. Fraternal in- 
surance societies under the O’ Malley 
draft would have been under the 
strict regulations applied to other in- 
surance companies generally, while 
the substitute, as do the present laws, 
exempted the fraternals. 

A point which is causing consider- 
able discussion is that the proposed 
code under the initiative law must be 
run in full text in at least one news- 
paper in each county of the state for 
five issues before the election day. 
Since the code would occupy more 
than 800 inches of newspaper space 
which the state would be obligated 
to pay for at an advertising rate of 
$1.00 an inch for the first insertion 

and 50c an inch for each of the re- 
maining insertions, the total cost 
would reach something like $250,000. 
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Notes About The Insurance 
World 


(Continued from Page 12) 


cussions which in the aggregate make 
up a handbook containing a short 
course in insurance. Recognizing the 
limitations of a book length manu- 
script he packs a great deal of infor- 
mation into short, easily read para- 
graphs with a surprising economy of 
words. The result is that his book 
contains at least the starting point 
for the gathering of knowledge on 
almost any insurance problem which 
might confront a businessman. There 
is no effort to go into heavy techni- 
cal matters but he does indicate very 
clearly what the policyholder must 
watch out for, and in this respect his 
treatise should be a valuable one to 
acquaint the companies with what 
their customers want. Developing 
this thought, he has this to say: 


“Many insurance men have stated that 
it would be much easier to supply needed 
protection if the buyers were better in- 
formed on insurance subjects, yet there 
has been little encouragement offered to 
the seeker of insurance knowledge. While 
the subject is somewhat technical, it has 
been lack of application, rather than lack 
of capacity, that has kept buyers from 
knowing more about it. 

“Because little interest has been shown 
it has been quite natural for underwriters 
to develop their contracts and regulations 
without consulting their policyholders. 
Changing business conditions and loss ex- 
perience have brought about modifications, 
policy contracts have become more com- 
plicated, and policyholders have been fur- 
ther discouraged from following the ad- 
monition printed on the face of nearly 
every contract to ‘read your policy.’ The 
need for simplified policies is acute. 

“It is gratifying to observe a gradually 
changing attitude. Numerous buyers are 
scrutinizing their policies more carefully 
and are making a real study of insurance 
problems. Many insurers are cooperating 
in the effort to remove the element of 
mystery from insurance.” 

Also a lesson for the official who 
preserves a stuffed shirt attitude, is 
contained in the following: 

“The natural inference to be drawn 
from the preceding paragraphs is that in- 
surance should be purchased in a strictly 
impartial manner. The individual buyer 
should seek the best there is to be had 
at a reasonable price, forgetting friend- 
ship and reciprocity unless he can obtain 
the best protection and help his associates 
at the same time. 

“If the management of a business or 
institution is to meet its responsibility to 
the organization it represents, it must per- 
mit its insurance buying representative to 
place the insurance logically without pres- 
sure. 

“Some confidence must be imposed in 
the selling representatives, but policies 
and rates should be checked by the pur- 
chaser. It is not good practice to divulge 
contracts and rates to competing insurers. 

“Third parties should not be allowed 
to interfere with the contract relationship 
except as insurable interest would dictate, 
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as in the case of mortgagees who are 
logically entitled to evidence of sound in- 
surance for the protection of their in- 
terests.” 

In respect to licensing companies, 
he makes this comment: 

“But authorization and supervision by 
a governmental body do not furnish proof 
of quality. An insuring organization which 
is licensed and has enormous financial 
resources may be so arbitrary in settle- 
ments and narrow-minded in regard to 
protection, and seek such high prices for 
services that the insured is not so well 
off as when insured with an unauthorized 
carrier which has less financial strength. 
But, other things being equal, the licensed 
carrier is to be preferred.” 

further, on the subject of com- 
pany reliability, he makes a very 
commonsense observation : 

“There are many factors which should 
influence one’s judgment of the reliability 
of insurers. Size is not an adequate test, 
nor is the financial rating on a specific 
occasion. It is well to know what the 
treatment of other insureds has _ been, 
which is usually reflected in the general 
reputation of the carrier. The general 
efficiency of its imspection service is an 
important consideration especially in lines 
like boiler insurance where inspection is 
more valuable than compensation for 
losses. General management ability is an- 
other important factor. The insured 
should know that the carrier is reason- 
able in its adjustment of losses. A con- 
servative selection of insureds, and avoid- 
ance of risks which are made more 
hazardous by the careless or fraudulent 
acts of the insured, are evidence of re- 
liability.” 

As to financial management he 
makes the very keen remark: 

“Earnings from investments are a mate- 
rial aid to the insurer’s finances, but they 
cannot be depended upon to maintain 
financial security for an indefinite period, 
The ratio of losses to premiums should 
also be considered. Other factors include 
the amount of surplus in relation to the 
premium income, and the class of securi- 
ties in which funds have been invested, 
keeping in mind that true surplus is indi- 
cated only when the assets are listed in 
accordance with current market values, 
or when any excess of sbook values over 
current values is offset on the liability side 
by reserves. In times of stress insurance 
companies may transfer funds from capital 
account to surplus account, but this does 
not necessarily furnish additional protec- 
tion to the insured.” 


Under the chapter heading “In- 
surance Carriers” only the briefest 
possible description of the different 
types of companies is given, but there 
is an evident intention to be fair and 
in the end the decision is put square- 
ly up to the policyholder as follows: 

“Competitive insurance carriers make 
much of forms of insurance organization, 
but they are overemphasized. The import- 
ant consideration is the financial condition, 
contracts, and service of the individual 
carrier, whether stock, mutual, reciprocal, 
or state fund. None has any vested right 
to carry on the insurance business to the 
exclusion of the others; choice between 
them should be based wholly on unemo- 
tional, nonpartisan attention to what one 
gets for one’s premium dollar.” 

The concluding pages contain a 





valuable Bibliography and Index ex- 
ceptionally well arranged to serve 
the busy reader. The address of the 
publisher is 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York, and the price of the book 
is $2.50. 
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Municipal Debt Readjustment 
decision by U. S. Supreme 


Court 

A BRIEF SUMMARY OF FACTS AND 
SIGNIFICANT PARAGRAPHS QUOTED 
from the United States Supreme 
Court decision on the validity of the 
Municipal Debt Readjustment Act, 
appear below. The court was divided 
5 to 4. Mr. Justice McReynolds de- 
livered the majority opinion. Mr. 
Justice Cordozo wrote the dissenting 
opinion with the Chief Justice 
(Hughes), Mr. Justice Brandeis and 
Mr. Justice Stone joining. 

Mckeynolds, J.—Respondent, a water 
improvement district embracing 43,000 
acres in Cameron County, Texas, was or- 
ganized in 1914 under the laws of that 
State. Claiming to be insolvent and un- 
able to meet its debts as they matured, 
it presented to the United States District 
Court, December 5, 1934, an Amended Peti- 
tion with plan for adjusting its obligations 
—$800,000 six per cent bonds. This pro- 
posed final settlement of these obligations 
through payment of 49.8 cents on the dol- 
lar out of funds to be borrowed from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation at 
four per cent. 

The petition follows and seeks relief 
under the Act of Congress approved May 
24, 1934, c. 345, Secs. 78, 79 and 80, 48 
Stat. 798; Title 11 U.S.C.A, Secs. 301, 
302 and 303.* It alleges that more than 
thirty per cent of the bondholders had ac- 
cepted the plan and ultimately more than 
two-thirds would do so. The prayer asks 
confirmation of the proposal and that non- 
assenting bondholders be required to ac- 
cept it. 

Owners of more than five per cent of 
outstanding bonds appeared, said there 
was no jurisdiction, denied the existence 
of insolvency, and asked that the petition 
be held insufficient. 

The trial court dismissed the petition 
for lack of jurisdiction. It held— ; 

The petitioner is a mere agency or in- 
strumentality of the State, created for 
local exercise of her sovereign power— 
reclamation of arid land through irriga- 
tion. It owns no private property and 
carries on public business only. The 
bonds are contracts of the State, exe- 
cuted through this agency, and secured 
by taxes levied upon local property. Con- 
gress lacks power to authorize a federal 
court to readjust obligations, as provided 
by the Act. Also, the allegations of fact 
are insufficient. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals took the 
cause, considered the points presented, 
and held that the allegations were ade- 
quate to show jurisdiction and to warrant 
introduction of evidence. Also that Con- 
gress had exercised the power “To es- 
tablish *** uniform Laws on the subject 
of Bankruptcies,” granted by Sec. 8, cl. 4, 
Art. 1 of the Constitution. Accordingly, 
it reversed the trial court and remanded 
the cause. 

“We need not consider this Act in de- 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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Mutual Companies Offer Compensation 
Rating Plan For Study 


The American Mutual Alliance in 
a statement concerning a Supplemen- 
tary Rating Plan for Compensation 
Insurance to modify that recently 
proposed by the stock companies, 
has the following to say: 


“On July 16 the Rates Committee of 
the National Council on Compensation In- 
surance will consider the Supplementary 
Rating Plan which the mutual companies 
a month ago offered to the Council for 
study. The mutual carriers did not pro- 
pose their plan for immediate adoption 
but urged that it, together with the Retro- 
spective Rating Plan, be given thorough 
consideration by the technical committees 
of the Council for the purpose of finally 
developing a program which would elimi- 
nate the weaknesses and objections to the 
Retrospective Rating Plan and more 
nearly carry out the announced purposes 
for which the Retrospective Rating Plan 
was Offered. 


“While the mutual carriers did not vote 
against the Retrospective Rating proposal 
as offered by the stock carriers, they could 
not support it because they had grave 
doubts that the plan would provide an 
effective incentive for accident prevention 
and safety work. They shared the views 
of many outside of their ranks who 
pointed out certain serious defects in the 
plan which make it unsound in the long 
run for the insuring public and for the 
insurance carriers. In addition, there are 
some features of the Retrospective Rating 
Plan which make it unlawful im some of 
the states. Their doubts were further in- 
creased by the fact that Commissioner 
DeCelles, who so strongly advocated ret- 
rospective rating, approved the stock plan 
for trial only and stated that ‘the plan as 
it stands today is far from perfect in its 
operation.’ 

“The Retrospective Rating Plan was 
developed outside of the rating bureaus 
and about all that the bureaus had to do 
with it was to vote on it. The Supplemen- 
tary Rating Plan was likewise developed 
by the mutual companies outside of the 
bureaus, but was offered to the National 
Council as an illustration of what might 
be done in eliminating at least some of the 
weaknesses and defects of the plan under 
consideration. They suggested, however, 
that neither plan be finally approved until 
the Council itself had had every opportu- 
nity to test the proposals and to gather such 
information as was needed for that pur- 
pose. The mutual companies believe that 
there cannot possibly be any competitive 
considerations in the development of any 
program designed to further accident pre- 
vention and safety measures, for all com- 
panies regardless of type are interested 
in reducing accidents. 


“While the mutual carriers are of the 
opinion that the declared objectives of the 
Retrospective Rating Plan can best be met, 
in the interest of the employers and the 
carriers alike, by changes in the present 
Experience Rating Flan, and have pro- 
posed that a study be instituted immedi- 
ately looking toward such changes, they, 
nevertheless, are willing to work with the 
stock companies and the insurance com- 
missioners in a searching study of the 





Retrospective Rating idea. The Retrospec- 
tive Rating Plan affects less than one per 
cent of the workmen’s compensation risks. 
An improved experience rating plan would 
benefit a larger number of risks, and the 
mutual carriers believe that much can be 
done by way of improving the accident 
record in the case of risks paying pre- 
miums of less than $5,000. 


“The Retrospective Rating Pian penal- 
izes the risk unduly for the occurrence of 
a single serious loss which of itself might 
not be an indication of the true inherent 
hazard of the risk. Since one such seri- 
ous loss might throw the risk’s premiums 
to the specified maximum under the plan, 
all incentive for accident prevention might 
be lost early in the policy period. 


“The mutual companies believe that if 
a cost plus or a retrospective basis is con- 
sidered desirable (and there is some doubt 
that any widespread public demand for 
such plan exists), the problem can be 
approached on a much better basis along 
the lines which they have incorporated in 
the suggested Supplementary Rating Plan. 
This plan attacks the problem from the 
point of view that the employer can bear, 
as an ordinary cost of production, the cost 
of small losses, which are largely subject 
to his control. For the more serious losses, 
however, which occur less frequently and 
may run to large amounts, determined 
sometimes in great measure by the injured 
workman’s status as to dependents, the 
employer requires full insurance protec- 
tion. The Supplementary Rating Plan 
recognizes this situation by providing a 
method whereby the final risk premium is 
determined partly from the actual cost of 
small losses incurred under the policy and 
partly from spreading the cost of large 
chance losses over many risks in accord- 
ance with accepted insurance principles. 


“Briefly, the Supplementary Rating Plan 
is applied in the following manner. The 
risk premium is first determined on the 
basis of the rates produced by the present 
experience rating procedure. This is called 
the Standard Premium. A portion of the 
Standard Premium is set aside to provide 
for large or ‘excess’ losses, together with 
the approved expense loading on that part 
of the premium only. The portion so set 
aside is determined on the basis of the 
risk’s own past experience as developed 
through the present experience rating 
plan. There is also set aside, as a second 
item in the final premium, 20% of the 
remaining Standard Premium, to provide 
for part of the expenses applying to the 
administration of the small, or ‘normal’, 
losses, The actual losses of the risk within 
the limit for each case specified as ‘nor- 
mal’ in the experience rating plan are 
converted to a premium basis by a factor 
which applies the balance of the full ex- 
pense loading not included in the first two, 
or fixed, elements. The sum of these three 
elements constitutes the final premium 
under the Supplementary Plan. 


“A plan which embodies the features of 
the Supplementary Rating Plan provides 
a strong incentive for accident prevention 
which continues during the entire life of 
the policy, since the final premium is 
determined not by the total losses, which 
may include costly individual cases, but 
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only by that portion of the losses directly 
influenced by accident frequency and thus 
more readily subject to control by the 
employer. Full msurance protection is 
given for each large loss whether it oc- 
curs early or late in the policy period. 
the policyholder obtains the benefit of 
successful efforts to reduce accidents. 

“The Supplementary Rating Plan, in 
addition, has the further advantage over 
the Retrospective Rating Plan of being 
easily susceptible of modification as to 
apply to risks under $5,000. This can be 
done by setting a lower limit of ‘normal’ 
loss per case. Conversely, the limit of 
normal loss per case can be raised to an 
amount double or triple that specified in 
the experience rating plan. Thus the par- 
ticular degree of insurance protection on 
large losses suited to the needs of the 
risk can be provided by the Supplementary 
Rating Plan. 

“The mutual companies have always 
taken the position that any radical de- 
parture from the recognized rating pro- 
cedure should receive very thorough con- 
sideration before it is offered to the public. 
They believe that hasty action in connec- 
tion with so radical a change as the Ret- 
rospective Rating Plan, against which so 
much objection has been raised by em- 
ployers, insurance buyers, agents, brokers, 
and others, is unwise and that the plan 
should not be adopted even experimentally 
because the necessity for changes to elim- 
inate weaknesses might be so frequent as 
to ultimately destroy confidence in the 
recognized workmen’s compensation rating 
procedure.” 

The full text of Supplementary Rating 
Plan offered by the mutuals to the Council 
for study follows. 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
INSURANCE SUPPLEMENTARY 
RATING PLAN 


This Plan provides a method whereby 
the final risk premium is determined part- 
ly from the actual cost of small losses 
incurred under the policy, which are 
largely subject to control by the risk, and 
partly from spreading the cost of large 
chance losses over many risks in accord- 
ance with accepted insurance principles. 
The Plan supplements and is applied in 
addition to present rating procedure. In 
application, the Plan utilizes the structure 
of the ‘present Experience Rating Plan in 
the division of losses into “normal” and 
“excess” portions. A description of the 
Plan follows. 


|. DEFINITIONS 
1. Standard Rates. ~ 


The term “standard rates’ as used in 
this Plan shall mean the manual or ad- 
justed rates authorized by the Board or 
Bureau having supervisory jurisdiction. 
2. Standard Premium. 


The term “standard premium” as used 
in this Plan shall mean that premium 
which is determined by the application of 
standard rates to the payrolls of the risk. 
3. Normal Losses. 

The term “normal losses” as used in 
this Plan shall mean that portion of each 
indemnity loss incurred during the policy 
period which is not in excess of fifty 
weeks’ indemnity benefit at the maximum 
weekly rate of compensation, and medical 
losses not in excess of $100 on each case. 
These normal loss amounts are set forth 
in Table “A” of the Experience Rating 
Plan. 

4. Excess Losses. 
The term “excess losses” as used in 
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this Plan shall mean that portion of each 
loss in excess of the normal loss amount. 
5. Excess Ratio. 

The term “excess ratio” as used in this 
Plan shall mean the ratio of excess ad- 
justed losses to total adjusted losses as 
detined under the Experience Rating Plan 
and used in calculating the experience 
modification of the risk. 

6. Partial Premium Ratio. 

The term “partial premium ratio” as 
used in this Plan shall mean the percen- 
tage of total standard premium neces- 
sary to provide for risk excess losses and 
a portion of the expense loading. 

7. Normal Loss Conversion Factor. 

The term “normal loss conversion fac- 
tor’ as used in this l’lan shall mean the 
factor necessary to convert normal losses 
to a premium basis. It is based upon the 
allowable loss ratio underlying manual 
rates approved for the particular state as 
shown in exhibit IIT. 


ll. DESCRIPTION OF THE PLAN 


1. Eligibility Requirements. 

The Plan will be available to any risk 
which for the latest year of the experience 
period, under the present experience rat- 
ing procedure, produced a premium of 
not less than $5,000 at current approved 
rates. 

2. The application of the Plan shall be 
optional with the assured subject to ac- 
ceptance by the insurance carrier. Such 
election must be specified by the assured 
prior to the period to be covered by the 
Plan. 

3. The Plan is Supplementary to the 

Present Experience Rating Plan. 

The Supplementary Rating Plan is 
superimposed upon the experience rating 
procedure. Even though the assured has 
elected the Supplementary Rating Plan, 
the risk shall continue to be experience 
rated in accordance with the provisions 
of the Experience Rating Plan applicable 
in the individual states where the opera- 
tions occur. 

4. Advance, Deposit and Audited 

Premiums. 

Advance, deposit and audited premiums 
for a risk written under the Supplemen- 
tary Rating Plan shall be determined at 
standard rates in accordance with the gen- 
eral manual rules. 

5. Expense Loading. 

The Plan provides for the full standard 
expense loading included in manual rates 
approved for the respective states. In 
application part of the expense loading is 
collected through the normal loss multi- 
plier (see exhibit III), and the remainder 
is collected through the partial premium 
factor applied to the full standard pre- 
mium. 

6. Excess Losses. 

Excess losses incurred under the policy 
subject to the Supplementary Rating 
Plan, regardless of amount, are not used 
in determining the final premium under 
the Plan. A portion of the cost of such 
losses on the individual risk is spread over 
a period of years through the partial pre- 
mium ratio, the amount so spread depend 
ing upon the reliability of the risk ex- 
perience as measured by the Experience 
Rating Plan. The remainder is spread 
over all risks in the same manner. 

7. Catastrophe Losses. 

Catastrophe losses arising out of an ac- 
cident in which two or more employees 
are injured will be included in the normal 
losses at an amount not in excess of 
twice the normal loss amount for indem- 
nitv and medical separately in accordance 
with present experience rating procedure. 
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8. Partial Premium Ratio. 

The partial premium ratio is made up 
of two elements, — (1) the risk excess 
ratio which provides for the average ex- 
pected excess losses of the risk with the 
full expense loading thereon, (2) 20% of 
the normal premium ratio of the risk 
which provides for a portion of the ex- 
pense loaded for acquisition and taxes. 
In practice the partial premium ratio is 
expressed simply as a factor applicable to 
the total standard premium (see exhib- 
it V). 

9. Normal Loss Conversion Factor. 

The normal loss conversion factor con- 
tains the balance of the full expense load- 
ing not included in the partial premium 
ratio. 

10. Determination of Final Premium. 

The determination of final premium 

under the Supplementary Rating Plan is 





accomplished by the following steps ap- 
plied to the experience of an individual 
state (see exhibit IV): 

a. Determination of the standard pre- 
mium for the risk based upon audited 
payrolls for the policy period ex- 
tended at standard rates. 

b. Determination of the excess ratio of 
the risk by taking the ratio of excess 
adjusted losses to total adjusted 
losses from the experience rating 
calculation underlying the standard 
rates. 

c. Determination of the partial premium 
for the risk by applying the partial 
premium ratio as determined from 
the risk excess ratio (see Exhibit V) 
to the standard premium for the risk. 

d. Determination of incurred normal 
losses for the risk for the policy 
period. 


EXHIBIT | 
SUPPLEMENTARY RATING PLAN 


Comparison of Cost Under 
With Cost Under Present Plan 


Ratio of Final Premium Under Suppleme 


Supplementary Rating Plan 
— Allowable Loss Ratio 60%, 


ntary Rating Plan to Standard Premium 


for Various Risk Loss Ratios Assuming Average Risk Excess — Normal Loss Split 


(Formula: Final Premium Under 


Supplementary Plan = Partial 


Premium + Normal Losses x 1.333) 





(1) (2) roe 


Partial 
Premium TOTAL RISK LOSS RATIO 

Risk Ratio 

Excess (.20+80%, 20% 40%, 60% 80% 100% 120% 
Ratio of Col. |) 

.10 .280 520 .760 1.000 1.240 1.480 1.720 
tt .288 -525 .763 1.000 1.237 1.474 1.712 
12 296 531 .765 1.000 1.234 1.469 1.704 
a .304 536 .768 1.000 1.232 1.464 1.696 
14 .312 541 771 1.000 1.229 1.458 1.688 
15 .320 547 773 1.000 1.226 1.453 1.680 
16 .328 552 776 1.000 1.224 1.448 1.672 
Al .336 557 779 1.000 1.221 1.442 1.664 
18 .344 563 781 1.000 1.218 1.437 1.656 
9 .352 568 .784 1.000 1.216 1.432 1.648 
.20 .360 573 .787 1.000 1.213 1.426 1.638 


Tabulation for Higher Risk Excess R 


atios Follow Above General Scheme 


EXHIBIT Il 
SUPPLEMENTARY RATING PLAN 


Comparison of Cost Under 
With Cost Under Present Plan 


Ratio of Final Premium Under Suppleme 


for Various Risk Normal Loss Rat 


(Formula: Final Premium Under 


Supplementary Rating Plan 

— Allowable Loss Ratio 60°, 

ntary Rating Plan to Standard Premium 
ios by Size of Risk Excess Ratio 


Supplementary Plan Partial 


Premium + Normal Losses x 1.333) 


(1) (2) 
Partial 
Premium GROSS COST AT 
Risk Ratio 


VARIOUS NORMAL LOSS RATIOS 


Excess (.20+80% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60%, 80% 100% 120% 


Ratio of Col. |) 


10 .280 413 547 -680 813 -947 1.080 


an .288 421 555 -688 821 


sh 296 429 563 696 -829 -963 1.096 
3 .304 437 571 -704 -837 971 
14 312 445 579 712 -845 979 


15 -320 453 587 -720 -853 
16 328 461 595 728 -861 


oP 336 469 -603 -736 -869 1.003 
18 344 477 611 -744 877 1.011 


19 352 -485 619 -752 -885 
.20 -360 493 -627 -760 893 


Tabulation for Higher Risk Excess R 


346 1.613 ——«*1.880 


I 
-955 1.088 1.354 1.621 1-888 
1.362 1.629 1.896 
1.104 1.370 1.637 1-904 
1.112 1.378 1-645 1.912 
-987 1.120 1.386 1.653 1.920 
995 1.128 1.394 1.661 1.928 
1.136 1.402 1-669 1-936 
1.144 1.410 1.677 1.944 
1.019 1.152 1.418 1.685 1.952 


1.027 1.160 1.426 1.693 1.960 


atios Follow Above General Scheme 

















e. Conversion of incurred normal losses 
to a premium basis by means of the 
normal loss conversion factor of the 
individual states (see exhibit III). 


f. The sum of the partial premium and 
converted mormal losses is the final 
risk premium under the Supplemen- 
tary Rating Plan. 


11. Date of Final Premium Adjustment. 


The first adjustment of premium under 
the Supplementary Rating Plan will be 
made at a date six months subsequent to 
the termination of the policy period and 
a final premium adjustment will be made 
at a date eighteen months subsequent_to 
the termination of the policy period. The 
period for adjustment may be extended 
by agreement between the assured and the 
insurance carrier if any cases are still in 
controversy at the end of the eighteen 
months’ period, subject to approval of the 
supervisory Board or Bureau. 


12. Cancellation. 


If cancellation is effected by the as- 
sured the earned standard premium shall 
be determined on a short rate basis and 
shall be the minimum premium for the 
risk under the Supplementary Rating 
Plan. This is what the assured would 
have paid on the standard rating basis. 
The premium under the Supplementary 
Rating Pian shall be calculated by apply- 
ing the partial premium ratio to the 
earned standard premium on a short rate 
basis and adding thereto the normal losses 
converted to a premium basis in accord- 
ance with the above procedure. The final 
premium under the Plan shall be the pre- 
mium thus determined but not less than 
the standard premium on a short rate 
basis. 


If cancellation is effected by the in- 
surance carrier the final premium under 
the Plan will be determined throughout 
on the basis of the actual earned standard 
premium for the period from the rating 
date to the date of cancellation in ac- 
cordance with the procedure outlined in 
Section 10. 


13. Supervision. 


The risk experience will be filed with 
the Rating Board or Bureau having 
jurisdiction in accordance with the pres- 
ent requirements under the Unit Statis- 
tical Plan or regular experience rating 
procedure. The premium adjustment un- 
der the Supplementary Rating Plan will 
be filed with the Rating Board or Bureau 
with the experience under the Unit Statis- 
tical Plan based upon the same actual 
losses reported under the Plan and when 
verified by the Rating Board or Bureau 
having jurisdiction will be promulgated 
as the premium for the risk. 


14. Exhibits. 


There are attached the following ex- 
hibits illustrating the details of the Plan. 


I. Ratio of Final Premium Under Sup- 
plementary Plan to Standard Premium 
for Various Risk Loss Ratios Assuming 
Average Risk Excess-Normal Loss Split. 


II. Ratio of Final Premium Under 
Supplementary Rating Plan to Standard 
Premium for Various Risk Normal Loss 
Ratios by Size of Risk Excess Ratio. 


III. Normal Loss Conversion Factor to 
Adjust Normal Losses to Premium Basis. 


IV. Illustration of Calculation of Pre- 
mium Under Supplementary Rating Plan. 


V. Illustration of Method of Calculat- 
ing Formula for Partial Premium Ratio. 
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EXHIBIT III 
SUPPLEMENTARY RATING PLAN 
NORMAL LOSS CONVERSION FACTOR TO ADJUST NORMAL LOSSES TO PREMIUM BASIS 


Pactor = 1.00 # (1.00 - L - 


+20) where L = Loss Ratio 












































































































































L 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (6) 

Allowable 

Present Loss Ratio 

Permissible Underlying 
Loss Required Pres. Man. Required 
State Ratio Factor Rates Factor 
Alabame «593 1.349 -603 1.349 
Arizona «800 1.333 -600 1.333 
California -504 1.347 - 594 1,347 
Colorado «610 1.311 - 560 1.429 
Connecticut «625 1.260 +5765 1.3901 
District of ColumbDia 630 1.270 +660 1.379 
Florida «600 1.333 $76 1.301 
Georgia -568 1.434 - 508 1.5756 
Idaho 615 1.301 -615 1.301 
Illinois 625 1.260 575 1.391 
Indiana » 625 1.280 695 1.345 
Towa +620 1.290 +570 1,404 
Kansas - 95 1.345 -545 1.468 
Kentucky 625 1.260 - 575 1.301 
Louisiana -625 1.2860 -625 1.280 
Maine +626 1.260 . 575 1.391 
Maryland 636 1.260 -635 1.260 
Massachusetts ~610 1.311 +610 1.311 
Michigan +600 1.333 - 550 1.455 
Minnesota +610 1.311 +564 1.416 
Missouri +600 1.333 +550 1.455 
Montana +625 1.2860 +575 1.390 
NeDraska 625 1.2860 610 1.311 
New Hampshire +600 1.333 «600 1.333 
New Jersey -6066 1.319 - 6066 1.319 
New Mexico 825 1.260 -566 1.368 
New York 5986 1.338 548 1.460 
North Carolina «505 1.345 - 595 1.345 
Oklahoma 2625 1.260 262 1.260 
Rhode Island -625 1.260 .575 1.301 
South Caroltna 596 1.345 570 1.404 
South Dakota - 595 t.345 + 595 4.346 
Tennessee +570 1.404 + 520 1.559 
Texas 588 1.361 568 1.361 
Utan - 5975 1.339 25775 1.365 
Vermont 625 1.2860 - 560 1.379 
Virginia 595 1.3468 670 1.404 
Wisconsin +620 1.200 +620 1.290 

EXHIBIT IV EXHIBIT V 


SUPPLEMENTARY RATING PLAN 


Illustration of Calculation of Final Pre- 
mium Under Plan Where Allowable 
Loss Ratio is 60% 


1. Audited Standard Premium... .$25,000 
2. isk Excess Ratios... ccccesccss eo 
3. Partial Premium Ratio 
eo Se 2 a4) re 40 
4. Partial Premium ((3) x (1)).$10,000 
5. Incurred Normal Losses Under 
Policy (30% Normal Loss 
eS eee $ 7,500 
6. Normal Loss Conversion Factor 
Coot Baht TE) oso. sccceeces 1.333 
7. Normal Losses Converted 
Premium ((5) x (@))........ 
8. Final Premium ((4) x @)}.. e000 


SUPPLEMENTARY RATING PLAN 
Formula For Partial Premium 


The partial premium is equal to the 
excess premium plus 20% of the normal 
premium. 

E = Risk excess. ratio 

N = 1-E= Risk normal ratio 

S = Standard premium 

Partial premium = ES + .20 NS 
ES + .20 (1-E) §S 
.20 S + .80 ES 

= (.20+ 80E)S 

Partial premium ratio to be applied to 

standard premium 
= 20+ 80E 


This formula has been used in Exhibits 
I and II. 
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DEBT DECISION—Continued from page 20 


tail or undertake definitely to classify it. 
The evident intent was to authorize a 
federal court to require objecting credi- 
tors to accept an offer by a public corpora- 
tion to compromise, scale down, or repudi- 
ate its indebtedness without the surrender 
of any property whatsoever. The Act has 
been assailed upon the ground that it is 
not in any proper sense a law on the sub- 
ject of bankruptcies and therefore is be- 
yond the power of Congress; also, because 
it conflicts with the Fifth Amendment. 
Passing these, and other objections, we 
assume for this discussion that the enact- 
ment is adequately related to the general 
‘subject of bankruptcies.’” 
* * * 


It is plain enough that respondent is 
a political subdivision of the State, cre- 
ated for the local exercise of her sove- 
reign powers, and that the right to borrow 
money is essential to its operations. 
Houck v. Little River Drainage District, 
239 U. S. 254, 261-262; Perry v. United 
States, 294 U. S. 330. Its fiscal affairs are 
those of the State, not subject to control 
or interference by the National Govern- 
ment, unless the right so to do is definitely 
accorded by the Federal Constitution. 

* * * 


“Notwithstanding the broad grant of 
power ‘to lay and collect taxes,’ opinions 
here plainly show that Congress could not 
levy any tax on the bonds issued by the 
respondent or upon income derived there- 
from. So to do would be an unwarranted 
interference with fiscal matters of the 
State—essentials to her existence.” 

* * * 


“The power ‘to establish . . . uniform 
Laws on the subject of Bankruptcies’ can 
have no higher rank or importance in our 
scheme of government than the power ‘to 
lay and collect taxes.’ Both are granted 
by the same section of the Constitution, 
and we find no reason for saying that one 
is impliedly limited by the necessity of 
preserving independence of the States, 
while the other is not. Accordingly, as 
application of the statutory provisions now 
before us might materially restrict re- 
spondent’s control over its fiscal affairs, 
the trial court rightly declared them in- 
valid. 

+. 2 

“The especial purpose of all bankruptcy 
legislation is to interfere with the relations 
between the parties concerned—to change, 
modify or impair the obligation of their 
contracts. The statute before us expresses 
this design in plain terms. It undertakes 
to extend the supposed power of the Fed- 
eral Government incident to bankruptcy 
over any embarrassed district which may 
apply to the court... . 

“If obligations of States or their poli- 
tical subdivisions may be subjected to the 
interference here attempted, they are no 
longer free to manage their own affairs; 
the will of Congress prevails over them: 
although inhibited, the right to tax might 
be less sinister. And really the sovereignty 
of the State, so often declared necessary 
to the federal system, does not exist... . 

“The Constitution was careful to pro- 
vide that ‘No State shall pass any Law 
impairing the Obligation of Contracts.’ 
This she may not do under the form of 
a bankruptcy act or otherwise. . . Nor 
do we think she can accomplish the same 
end by granting any permission necessary 
to enable Congress so to do. 

“Neither consent nor submission by the 
States can enlarge the powers of Con- 
gress; none can exist except those which 
are granted... . 
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“The sovereignty of the State essential 
to its proper functioning under the Fed- 
eral Constitution cannot be surrendered ; 
it cannot be taken away by any form of 
legislation. ... 

“Like any sovereignty, a State may vol- 
untarily consent to be sued; may permit 
actions against her political subdivisions 
to enforce their obligations. Such pro- 
ceedings against these subdivisions have 
often been entertained in federal courts. 
But nothing in this tends to support the 
view that the Federal Government, acting 
under the bankruptcy clause, may impose 
its will and impair State powers—pass 
laws inconsistent with the idea of sove- 
reignty. 

* * & 


“The difficulties arising out of our dual 
form of government, and the opportuni- 
ties for differing opinions concerning the 
relative rights of State and National Gov- 
ernments are many; but for a very long 
time this court has steadfastly adhered 
to the doctrine that the taxing power of 
Congress does not extend to the States 
or their political subdivisions. The same 
basic reasoning which leads to that con- 
clusion, we think, requires like limitation 
upon the power which springs from the 
bankruptcy clause. . . 

“The challenge to the validity of the 
statute must be sustained.” 


* * * 


Mr. Justice Cordozo dissenting, 
said in part: 

“Reasons of practical convenience con- 
spire to the same conclusion. If voluntary 
bankruptcies are anathema for govern- 
mental units, municipalities and creditors 
have been caught in a vise from which it 
is impossible to let them out. Experience 
makes it certain that generally there will 
be at least a small minority of creditors 
who will resist a composition, however 
fair and reasonable, if the law does not 
subject them to a pressure to obey the 
general will. This is the impasse from 
which the statute gives relief. 

“To hold that this purpose must be 
thwarted by the courts because of a sup- 
posed affront to the dignity of a state, 
though the state disclaims the affront and 
is doing all it can to keep the law alive, 
is to make dignity a doubtful blessing. 
Not by arguments so divorced from the 
realities of life has the bankruptcy power 
been brought to the present state of its 
development during the century and a half 
of our national existence. 

“The Act does not authorize the states 
to impair through their own laws the ob- 
ligation of existing contracts. Any inter- 
ference by the states is remote and in- 
direct. . . . At most what they do is to 
waive a personal a that they would 
be at liberty to claim. . . . If contracts are 
impaired, the tie is cut or ‘loosened through 
the action of the court of bankruptcy ap- 
proving a plan of composition under the 
authority of federal law. There, and not 
beyond in an ascending train of antece- 
dents, is the cause of the impairment to 
which the law will have regard. . . . Im- 
pairment by the central government 
through laws concerning bankruptcies is 
not forbidden by the Constitution. Im- 
pairment is not forbidden unless effected 
by the states themselves. No change in 
obligation results from the filing of a 
petition by one seeking a discharge, 
whether a public or a private corporation 
invokes the jurisdiction. The court, not 
the petitioner, is the efficient cause of the 
release. 





Stock Company Denied Right 
to Issue A Participating Policy 


AN INTERESTING CASE RECENTLY 
DECIDED BY THE SUPREME COURT OF 
the State of Wyoming is that of Gen- 
eral Ins. Co. of America vs. Ham. 
In this action the company sought to 
write both participating and non- 
participating policies in Wyoming and 
asked permission to attach riders to 
participating policies providing that 
the directors “may from time to time 
distribute equitably to the holders of 
the participating policies issued by 
said company such sums out of its 
earnings as in its judgment is 
proper.” 

The court held that no power to 
attach such a rider is found in the 
statutory provision providing that “‘if 
the policy be made by a mutual or 
other company having special regula- 
tions lawfully applicable to its organi- 
zation, membership, policies or con- 
tracts of insurance, such regulations 
made, with the approval of the in- 
surance commissioner, be written or 
printed upon, attached or appended 
to the policy, etc.” 

The court also thought that the 
company by issuing participating 
policies would violate a Wyoming 
statute providing that “Any variation 
by any company or insurer from the 
schedule of rates established and 
maintained by the Bureau which it 
maintains, or of which it is a mem- 
ber, shall be uniform in its applica- 
tion to all of the risks in the class 
for which the variation is made, etc.” 
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IN THE SUPREME COURT, STATE 
OF W G 


a 3 
April | A.D. 1936. 
y 5, 1936. 
GENERAL INSURANCE” COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
A Washington Corporation, 
—— and enn 
No. 1959 
ARTHUR J. HAM, as Insurance Com- 
missioner of the State of Wyoming, 
Defendant and Appellant. 
Appeal from the District Court, Laramie 
County; Hon. Sam M. Thompson, Judge. 

For the appellant there was a brief by 
James A. Greenwood, Special Counsel, 
Ray W. Lee, Attorney General, Thomas 
F. Shea, Deputy Attorney General, and 
Wm. C. Snow Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral and oral argument by Mr. Greenwood 
and Mr. Lee. 

For the respondent there was a brief 
and the cause was argued orally by R. J. 
Jackson, of Cheyenne, Wyoming, and 
Ralph S. Pierce, of Seattle, Washington. 
Blume, Justice. 
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HIS is an action for a declaratory 
judgment. We gather from the peti- 
tion the following facts: Plaintiff, Gen- 
eral Insurance Company of America, is 
a stock company duly organized and 
existing under the laws of the State of 














Washington relating to fire insurance 
companies ; that the defendant, Arthur J. 
Ham is the Insurance Commissioner of 
this state; that plaintiff has been and now 
is duly authorized to write policies of 
fire insurance in this state, and has a 
license to do so; that the articles of in- 
corporation of the plaintiff, among other 
things, provide the following: 


“The said company shall be operat- 
ed as a stock insurance company and 
may issue policies upon both the 
participating plan and the non-partic- 
ipating plan. The Board of Directors 
of said company may from time to 
time distribute equitably to the hold- 
ers of participating policies issued by 
said company such sum out of the 
earnings as in its judgment is prop- 
er, after setting aside from said 
earnings such sums for dividends to 
be paid stockholders and for surplus 
as the Board of Directors shall see 
fit. Such distribution of earnings may 
be made by an equitable apportion- 
ment to holders of participating pol- 
icies issued by the company irrespec- 
tive of the class and character of 
their risk or risks, or the Board of 
Directors may in its discretion classify 
the risks of the company according 
to the various hazards covered and 
distribute such earnings or any por- 
tion thereof to the holders of par- 
ticipating policies in each classifica- 
tion according to the experience of 
the company in such classes.” 

It appears further that plaintiff “is now 
prepared to issue policies insuring against 
the risk of loss by fire, its policies to carry 
the following endorsement or rider, 
to-wit: 


“The Board of Directors, in ac- 
cordance with Paragraph 7 of Article 
III, of the Company’s Articles of 
Incorporation, may from time to time 
distribute equitably to the holders of 
the participating policies issued by 
said company such sums out of its 
earnings as in its judgment is proper. 

Attached to and forming a part 
of Paticy NO... 005+: issued by the 
GENERAL INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF AMERICA. 

L.E. CROWE, Secretary. 





Authorized Agent.” 
H. K. DENT, President. 


It further appears from the petition 
that the Insurance Commissioner of this 
state has taken the position that plaintiff 
has no right to issue a policy providing 
for a participation in the earnings of the 
company, as provided by the rider here- 
inbefore mentioned; that the rider re- 
ferred to was submitted to him on May 
8, 1935, but that he refused to permit it 
to be attached; that he threatened pros- 
ecution of plaintiff if it were done; that 
a controversy has arisen between plain- 
tiff and the Insurance Commissioner, and 
that accordingly plaintiff desires to have 
the court declare as to whether or not 
the rider proposed to be attached to 
plaintiff’s policies is or is not in violation 
of the laws of this state. Plaintiff also 
asked that the Insurance Commissioner be 
enjoined and restrained from cancelling 
or attempting to cancel the license here- 
tofore granted to it. 


The defendant demurred to the peti- 
tion so filed, but this was over-ruled, and 
the defendant standing upon his demurrer, 
the court entered judgment declaring the 
rider heretofore mentioned to be legal, 
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and enjoining and restraining the defen- 
dant from cancelling or attempting to 
cancel the license granted to plaintiff or 
any of plaintiff's agents by reason of 
attaching the rider heretofore mentioned 
to any of its policies. From the judgment 
so entered the defendant has appealed to 
this court. 
e @ ® 

The plaintiff has filed herein a motion 
* to dismiss the appeal for the reason 

“that the record on appeal in said case 
does not contain certified copies of the 
journal entries and of the judgment or 
order appealed from, as required by the 
laws of the State of Wyoming.” The 
record before us contains what purport 
to be copies of the journal entries, includ- 
ing the judgment entries, and the clerk 
of the district court has attached to the 
record his certificates as follows: 

“T * * * do hereby certify that the 
attached and foregoing are all of the 
original papers and a full, true and 
complete transcript of all journal en- 
tries, including the judgment made 
and entered, in the Matter of the Gen- 
eral Insurance Company of America, 

a Washington Corporation, plaintiff, 

vs. Arthur J. Ham, as Insurance 

Commissioner of the State of Wyom- 

ing; that said original papers and 

transcripts of journal entries consti- 
tute the record on appeal filed in my 
office on the 20th day of August, 

1935, and the same is true and cor- 

rect. Witness my hand,” etc. 

We think that the record before us and 
the certificates of the clerk, taken as a 
whole, sufficiently show the orders and 
judgment in the case and that they were 
actually entered of record. The showing 
in that respect, is wholly unlike that in 
Holliday v. Bundy, 42 Wyo. 61, 289 Pac. 
1094. The pages of the record need not 
be necessarily shown. The date of entry 
is not in question, so we need not say 
anything on that point. The motion to 
dismiss is, accordingly overruled. 
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2 Plaintiff claims that it has the right 

¢ to attach to or insert in its policies 
the regulation or rider above mentioned 
under the provisions of subd. 5 of section 
57-218, Rev. St. 1931. That section pre- 
scribes the contents of a standard policy. 
But in subd. 5 supra, it further provides: 

“Tf the policy be made by a mutual 
or other company having special reg- 
ulations lawfully applicable to its or- 
ganization, membership, policies or 
contracts of insurance, such regula- 
tions may, with the approval of the 
insurance commissioner, be written or 
printed upon, attached or appended 
to the policy upon the third page of 
such standard policy, but shall be 
preceded by the words ‘this policy is 
issued by a mutual company having 
special regulations lawfully applicable 
to its organization, membership, pol- 
icies Or contracts of insurance of 
which the following shall apply to 
and form a part of this policy’.” 

It may be noted that the latter part of 
this subdivision makes the whole of it 
applicable solely to mutual companies, and 
specifically requires the special regulation 
or rider to be preceded by the clause that 
“this Policy is issued by a mutual com- 
pany,” etc. But the plaintiff does not 
want to attach that clause to its policies 
nor have the special regulation preceded 
thereby. It argues that it is not required 
to do so, since it is a stock and not a 
mutual company, and that the first part 
of the subdivision contemplates that a 
special regulation may be attached to a 
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policy by a stock company, inasmuch as 
it provides that a mutual “or other’ com- 
pany may do so, and that consequently 
the last part of the clause cannot apply 
to it. Counsel argue that our laws relat- 
ing to life insurance permit the issuance 
of participating and non-participating pol- 
icies, and that the principle applies as 
well to fire insurance companies. That is, 
perhaps, partially true. But the trouble 
is that the legislature has not thought so, 
and the reason therefore may be that 
while science has conquered the terrible 
plagues and epidemics of the past, and has 
made human life more stable than it ever 
was before, science has not yet been able 
to devise a means against devasting con- 
flagrations, and that in fact is recognized 
by the legislature in Section 57-217, Rev. 
St. 1931. Counsel also argue that every 
word of the statute must be given effect, 
if possible. That is true, but that cannot 
be done by wholly ignoring a whole sen- 
tence with many words, as counsel do 
when they ignore the whole of the latter 
part of the subdivision. That sentence is 
mandatory in form and we see no escape 
from it. If counsel’s contention is correct, 
the subdivision contains a hopeless con- 
flict, and we should, in that event, be 
constrained to declare the whole of it to 
be invalid. We think there is a way out. 
If the first part of the statute was meant 
to apply to mutual and stock companies— 
in other words to all insurance companies 
—the legislature could easily have so 
stated by leaving out the words “mutual 
or other” and inserting the word “any” 
in place thereof. But it did not do so, 
indicating some limitation as to the 
character of company to which the sub- 
division should apply. What could that 
limitation be? We can easily discover 
that, if we look to the well-known doc- 
trine of construction known as that of 
e jusdem generis, although that doctrine 
is ordinarily applied only to general words 
which follow two or more specific terms. 
By that doctrine and by that alone may 
all parts of the subdivision be harmonized. 
Some mutual companies are called as- 
sessment companies. Some companies are 
wholly, some partially, mutual. Some 
provide that only one assessment, in ad- 
dition to a definite premium, may be 
made; other that a number, or an un- 
limited number of assessments may be 
made. We think, accordingly, that the 
words “or other ,company” should be con- 
strued as meaning “or other like com- 
pany” thus harmonizing all the provisions 
of the subdivision. It follows, accord- 
ingly, that no stock company comes with- 
in the provision of this subdivision, and 
that plaintiff herein has stated no cause 
of action. 


3 It may be noted that the statute 
e provides that the special regulations 
or rider mentioned may be inserted in a 
policy (or attached thereto) only “with 
the approval of the insurance commis- 
sioner”. Counsel for plaintiff construe 
this to mean that all it needs to do is to 
present the special regulation desired to 
be inserted in the policy to the commis- 
sioner, and that he is thereupon compelled 
to give his consent and has no discretion 
in the matter; that the law has not set 
up any standard by which the commis- 
sioner may determine what regulation to 
permit to be thus inserted, and that, ac- 
cordingly, there would be an unlawful 
delegation of authority, if he were per- 
mitted to declare what constitutes a 
proper or improper insertion in the policy. 
They cite Schecter v. United States, 295 
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U. S. 495, 55 Sup. Ct. 837, 79 L. ED. 888. 
It is true, of course, that the prescribing 
of the forms of insurance policies to be 
used in the state is legislative in its nature, 
and is not, ordinarily at least, delegable to 
anybody or authority. Wylie v. Phoenix 
Assurance Co., (Ariz.) 22 Pac. (2d) 845, 
and cases cited. The only doubt arises as 
to the effect of leaving to the discretion 
of the insurance commissioner as to what 
riders may be attached. The court in the 
Schecter case declared the whole law in- 
valid, and if we should follow that ruling, 
and declare subdivision 5, supra, invalid, 
it would leave the plaintiff without any 
right to insert the clause heretofore men- 
tioned in the policy, for the preface of 
section 57-218, supra, provides that “no 
other or different provision, agreement, 
condition or clause shall be in any manner 
made a part of such contract or policy 
or indorsed thereon, or added thereto, or 
delivered therewith,” except as mentioned 
in that section, including subdivision 5, 
supra. The only way by which this result 
might be avoided is by striking out as 
illegal that portion which relates to the 
approval by the insurance commissioner, 
and letting the remainder stand. We do 
not think that we can do that in this case. 
The legislature by section 57-218, supra, 
provided for a standard policy in detail. 
Still it felt that there might be circum- 
stances under which other insertions might 
be made therein. It extended, upon a cer- 
tain condition, a privilege to insurance 
companies which it had the right to with- 
hold. Riders, however, might be of in- 
finite variety. An attempt to specify a 
standard for the insurance commissioner 
in accordance with which he might act in 
connection therewith, would be nothing 
more nor less than prescribing rules and 
regulations and riders themselves. State 
v. Whitman, 196 Wis. 472, 220 N.W. 929, 
943; Flat Top Ins. Agency v. Sims, (W. 
Va.), 178 S.E. 519. Some of them might 
be beneficial, some harmless, some detri- 
mental to the interests of insured in this 
state; some might merely subserve the 
purpose of unfair competition with other 
insurance companies. The legislature, un- 
able to foresee the variety of rider which 
might be desired, and in order to exercise 
proper caution, undoubtedly deliberately 
inserted in subdivision 5 the clause re- 
lating to the approval of the commissioner. 
It is not conceivable that it would have 
passed that subdivision without that clause 
and leave the right to insert in a policy 
any sort of rider which any company, in 
accordance with its bylaws, might wish. 
Hence, if the clause relating to such ap- 
proval is invalid, the whole of subdivision 
5 is also. Thus plaintiff, is between the 
horns of a dilemma. It must fail in this 
action, either because it does not have the 
approval of the commissioner for the in- 
sertion in its policies of the regulation in 
controversy, or it lacks the permission 
of the legislature therefor. We need not, 
accordingly, pass on the point whether the 
clause relating to the approval of the 
commissioner is an unlawful delegation of 
authority. An interesting discussion of 
that point is contained in the case of State 
v. Whitman, supra, in which a clause sim- 
ilar to that in subdivision 5, supra, was 
upheld. See further Burgois v. Ins. Co., 
86 Wis. 609, 57 N.W. 348; Commercial 
Union Assur. Co. v. Preston, 115 Tex. 
351, 282 S.W. 563, 45 A.L.R. 1016. 
ee @ ® 

4 The judgment must be reversed for 

e another reason. Subdivision 9 of Sec- 
tion 57-216, Rev. St. 1931, provides that 

“Any variation of any company or 
insurer from the schedule of rates es- 
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tablished and maintained by the bur- 
eau which it maintains, or of which 
it is a member, shall be uniform in its 
application to all of the risks in the 
class for which the variation is made” 
etc. 

The provision was under consideration 
by the Supreme Court of Ohio in the case 
of General Insurance Company et al v. 
Bowen, 130 O.S.82, 196 N.E. 774, in which 
tie plaintiff in this case was one of the 
plaintiffs. It wrote, in the State of Ohio 
a policy which in effect was a one year 
policy, at the same annual rate as a 
straight five-year policy, thus reducing 
the cost thereof. The court held that this 
resulted in a different annual rate for the 
same risk or similar risks in the same 
class in violation of the law providing that 
any deviation “shall be uniform in its 
application to all of the risks in the class 
for which the variation is made.” The 
result in that case would follow in this, 
if participating policyholders were to 
receive what would not apply to other 
policies. We think that the holding of the 
Ohio court should be applied here. 

We need not determine whether or not 
a different rule should apply in case the 
plaintiff would issue all of its policies in 
this state as participating polices.* * * to 
carry on said policies,” the endorsement 
mentioned in the statement of facts herein. 
Presumably it is now writing non-partici- 
pating policies, and to leave the judgment 
herein stand would mean that the com- 
pany could write one or the other as it 
pleased. That would violate the spirit of 
the law. We might say further, that on 
account of the uncertainty of the amount 
of any rebate on any policy, and the 
probable differences in amounts, if any, to 
be distributed in any one year, an inquiry 
might well be raised as to whether the 
uniformity contemplated by the statute 
could be effected under any such partic- 
ipating policy as the plaintiff proposes to 
issue. We need not, however, determine 
that point. 

Defendant has argued that an action for 
a declaratory judgment is not the proper 
action herein. In view of what we have 
said, it is unnecessary to pass on that 
point. 

The judgment of the district court is 
reversed, with direction to enter judgment 
for the defendant and dismiss the plain- 
tiff’s petition. 


REVERSED, WITH DIRECTIONS. 
Kimball, Ch.J., and Rirler, J., concur. 


Convention of Michigan 
Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies 


AMONG THE LIVELIEST OF THE 
STATE ASSOCIATIONS OF MUTUAL IN- 
surance companies is that of Mich- 
igan, which always holds top-notch 
conventions, the most recent one 
having been on June 24 in the Mu- 
tual Building at Lansing, Michigan. 
There was a representative and en- 
thusiastic attendance of mutual men 
from all sections of the State to 
participate in various round-table dis- 
cussions, and listen to a number of 
formal addresses on subjects of live 
interest currently in the insurance 
world. 





Those on the program included: 

Hon. Frank D. Fitzgerald, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Michigan, J. J. 
Fitzgerald, President, Grain Dealers’ 
Nat’! Mut. Fire Ins. Co., Indianap- 
olis, Indiana, and President of the 
National Association of Mutual In- 
surance Companies; Hon. John C. 
Ketcham, Insurance Commissioner 
of Michigan; Horace B. Corell, 
Deputy Insurance Commissioner ; 
Fred K. George, Chief Examiner, 
Farm Mutuals, State Department of 
Insurance; W. R. Overmire, Mana- 
ger, Insurance Department, Federal 
Land Bank of St. Paul; Gordon 
Bubolz, formerly assistant secretary 
of the Home Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Appleton, Wisconsin, and 
now on the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion staff. The Insurance Depart- 
ment of the Province of Ontario, 
Canada, was also represented. 


L. P. Dendel, veteran Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Association was re- 
elected, as was W. J. Myers, Presi- 
dent, and L. A. Stid, Vice President. 


Considerable time was given to 
consideration of electrical wiring and 
its inspection in rural areas and to 
safeguards for farm properties with 
special reference to the support of 
groups of volunteer firemen, which 
is a project sponsored by the National 
Fire Protection Association. 








EARLY CHRISTENING 
CaALLER—“And what are the twins to be 
named, Johnny?” 
JoHNNy—“Helen and Maria.” 
CALLER—“Why, no, Johnny; it can’t be 
that.” 
JoHNNYy—“Well, anyhow, that’s what 


pop said when the nurse brought ’em in.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


YOU CAN’T BEAT THEM 

SHE (with newspaper)—“It says here 
that the Eskimos use fish-hooks for 
money.” 

SHp—“Gee! It must be tough on their 
wives getting fish-hooks out of hubby’s 
pocket while he’s sleeping.” 

SHE—“Oh well, the nights are six 
months long up there dear.”’ — Boston 
Transcript. 


BIRTH OF CRIME 


The Government educators now say that 
the small savings-bank trains children to 
be misers. Our observation is that it 
teaches their parents to be bank-robbers. 
—Judge. 





JOURNAL of AMERICAN INSURANCE 
A Monthly Magazine 
Containing News and Timely Articles on 


Topics of Live Interest to the Insurance 
World Everywhere 
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THE AMERICAN MUTUAL ALLIANCE 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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N the absorbing story of 
Mutual fire insurance 
one significant phrase stands 
out... “year after year!” 
For example, in connec- 
tion with saving money. You 
may have a house to insure 
...or a factory building...or 
a whole city block, and you 
want to know how to save 
money wisely, year after year. 


Here is the way people 


MUTUAL FIRE 


An American Institution 
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have been saving forthe past 
184 years—ona plan worked 
out by men whose judgment 
you value and respect today: 

They buy Mutual fire in- 
surance, because it provides 
every policyholder with 


sound protection, thor- 








stantial saving in net cost 
... year after year. 

Write for the free book- 
let entitled ‘Mutual Fire In- 
surance,” to the Federation 
of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, 


scr>> 
. > vrTua ee ‘ ark 
ough service, prompt ~ ye uae S Chicago, Illinois. 
payment in full when This seal identifies a member 
company of The Federivtion of 
losses occur... and the Mutual Fire Insurance Compa- 
nies and the American Mutual 
Alliance. It is a symbol of 


extra advantage of sub- 





soundness and stability. 
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A GOOD DRIVER 


keeps his car in good repair 


A good driver doesn’t wait for trouble before 
having his car checked over. He lets trouble 
do the waiting. Brakes, tires, lights, steering 
gear, ete., are checked over regularly. He 
knows his safety . . . and others on the high- 














way ... are dependent upon the mechanical 
condition of his car. Be a Good Driver .. . 
keep your car in perfect condition. 
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Hardware Mutual Casualty Company 


Home Office: 
Stevens Point, Wis. 


Branches in 23 principal cities. 
Licensed in every state. 
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SERVICE AT YOUR FINGERTIPS 


The facilities at the command of any company are 


important factors in the rendering of prompt and 


precise service. 


Lost motion has been eliminated in the organization 
plans of The Federal Mutuals, to the advantage of 
policyholder and company alike. 


More than 500 sales representatives and field 
engineers bring Federal service and counsel to 
policyholders throughout the nation. Nine policy 
writing departments and over thirty service offices 


provide for individualized attention to every as- 


sured’s requirements. 


ManEA pari gocerer MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, OWATONNA, ‘MINNESOTA 














‘“L-M-C” SECURITY 
PAYS DIVIDENDS 





At the close of 1935, this company’s cash in banks 





and holdings of U.S. Government bonds alone totaled over 
$10,000,000. Together with premiums in transmission, 


these items amounted to 60% of all assets. 


This security, plus a twenty-four hour nationwide 
claims service and substantial annual savings for policy- 
holders are reasons why buyers of Automobile and general 
casualty insurance everywhere are turning to the “L-M-C” 


-- the “World’s Greatest Automobile Mutual.”’ 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


JAMES S. KEMPER, President Home Office: Chicago, U.S.A. 


Organized originally for lumbermen and now accepting good risks in all classes of business. 











